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Over all America research in folk lore is turning the light of public 
attention on the culture that is passed. In Morrisons Cove we have an 
unusually rich heritage, related by those whose memories reach back 
into the days when our local history was being moulded. With rapt at- 
tention privileged children have long listened to these tales, but now 
they are made available to all Herald readers—-preserved for the gen- 
erations, after being recorded by Miss Snowberger and published by The 
Herald. 

Miss Snowberger is descended on all family lines from pioneer Sset- 
tlers, so she is well fitted by reason of her Morrisons Cove ancestry to 
write the series of articles embraced in this, the seventh volume of ‘‘Rec- 
ollections of By-Gone Days in the Cove.” By birth and family tradition 
the Cove inspires in her the warm affection which we reserve for the 
place we call home. 

Miss Snowberger is employed in the office of the Register and 
Recorder of Blair County. Formerly she taught school and for a 
period of years was a newspaper reporter on the staff of The Altoona 


Times and The Tribune. Her residence is Curryville. 
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A FOREWORD 


During the “year 1932, in connection with. the Centennial cele- 
bration at Martinsburg, ; the: Morrisons Cove Herald began the publica- 
tion of a series: of articles déating with: 2 “gone. days in the Cove, as 
written by® Migs: ‘Ella M. Snowberger. ” ea 






The articles made such a pronounced hit with Herald Pri ae and 
there were so many requests for copies of the articles that the publish- 
er of The Herald decided to collect the contributions and issue them in 
book form at the end of the year. The books were not cold but were 
distributed free among the subscribers. 


During the intervening years Miss Snowberger’s contributions to The 
Herald under the caption of ‘“By-Gone Days in the Cove” haive been 
almost a weekly feature, and at the end of each year the articles have 
been collected and issued in booklet form. 


It is the happy privilege of The Herald at the end of the present 
year to again present its readers with another volume of these high- 
ly prized articles so that they may be kept in a permanent form. 


These articles, written by Miss Snowberger and based upon inter- 
views obtained from persons who have reached an advanced age, bring 
to light conditions, customs, and modes of rural living in the early days 
of the Cove that is history to the present generation. The era which 
these articles cover belongs to the far and distant past. 


The manner in which our forefathers: lived—their joys and hard- 
ships—how they subdued the wilderness with the crude instruments 
at hand, and laid the groundwork for the higher civilization of the pres- 
ent day, should be of considerable historical significance, and it is in 
this belief that The Herald has been sponsoring the series. 


This is Volume 7 of the series of the books and The Herald again 
dedicates the volume to its many subscribers who have renewed their 
faith in the newspaper of the Cove which is nearing its le ane eg 
year of continuous publication. 


MORRISONS COVE HERALD 


ELMER C. AKBE, 
Publisher. 
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LEARY LIFE IN THE BLOOM FAMILY 


Over one hundred years of being 
lived in has invested the Bloom house 
on Allegheny street, west of the dia- 
mond in Martinsburg, with a tran- 
qu:l charm. 


Its effect of order and spaciousness 
invites a sense of repose. Perhaps 
th's is due to the fact that’ three 
generations of practicing physicians 
have lived in it. It was built in 1830 
by John Getty. He continued his 
practice until 1854 when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Dr. Fred- 
erick George Bloom. The latter’s son, 
Dr. Homer Clark Bloom, practiced in 
Martinsburg from 1878 to 1888, in 
association with his father, after 
which he removed to Philadelphia to 
win signal honors in the field of med- 
icine. 

Mrs. Mary Gwynn is the last sur- 
v:ving member of the Bloom family 
to reside in the house. She and her 
housekeeper, Miss Mary- Hartman, 
live alone but their friends see to it 
that there is no time for loneliness 
in their regime. Folks like to drop in 
for a visit in this hospitable home. 

The Blooms came from Moravia. 
Mrs. Gwynn, however, does not know 
when her ancestors immigrated to 
America. During her girlhood, as is 
the invariable way of youth, her in- 
terests were in her studies and the 
day-to-day happenings, rather than 
in family history. Consequently data 
that would be invaluable had the rem- 
iniscences of her elders been recorded, 
is now forgotten. 


Revolutionary Ancestor 


She remembers ot her father telling 
that his grandfather, Daniel Bloom, 
was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
- war. His commission, or some other 
military document, had been signed 
by either Washington or Lafayette. 
He had always intended to get the 
facts of Lieutenant Bloom’s military 
service from the government archives, 


but had not taken time from his busy 
career to do So. 


In compensation tor his service in 
the Continental army, Lieutenant 
Bloom was given a grant of land in 
Tennessee. In company with a party 
of comrades in arms, he set out to 
claim his land after peace was de- 
clared. He got no farther than Ful- 
ton county, because the _ situation 
there pleased him so well that he de- 
cided to call it Journey’s end and set- 
tle there for life. 


His son, Daniel Bloom, was born in 
McConnellsburg in 17938. In 1819 the 
young man, a tanner by trade, came 
to Martinsburg and established the 
first tannery in the town. The new 
industry developed on a flourishing 
scale. Mrs. Gwynn, who celebrated 
her eightieth birthday anniversary on 
November 13, although no one would 
suspect it judging by her appearance, 
has well defined recollections of 
Grandfather Bloom’s tannery. 


Tannery Location 

It was located on the west side of 
South Market street where the pres- 
ent D. K. Wierman residence stands. 
Numerous stacks of oak bark were 
ranged in a shed, similarly to the 
way the pulp wood is piled up at 
the paper mill in Roaring Spring. 
Here a horse, driven round and round 
in a circle, turned the grinder which 
ground up the bark all day long. Ev- 
ery little boy in town watched his 
chance to take a ride on the horse’s 
back. That was one of life’s bright 
moments well worth hanging around 
the tannery to achieve. 


Hides, brought in by butchers and 
farmers, were kept soaking in a num- 
ber of big vats which stood about. 
From the vats the hides were taken 
to the dressing shed, from which 
they emerged in due course as first 
class leather. Little Mary Bloom, fas- 
cinated though she was by the sights 
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of the tannery, never could overcome 
her fear of falling into the vats. In 


later years, Frank Bloom, a brother 


of Daniel, opened a tannery on the 
opposite side of South Market street. 

Mrs. Gwynn can give you a sure 
cure for corns. In fact, she can give 
you a recipe which guarantees to 
prevent corns altogether. However, 
do not all get into line to await your 
turn to get this infallible remedy be- 
cause there is a catch: in it. 

What you have to do is to go to 
“Shoe Flick” David Straesser, the 
shoemaker and cobbler on Locust 
street and get him to measure your 
feet for a made-to-order pair of shoes 
made out of Martinsburg brand leath- 
er. Ah, yes! but David Straesser is 
dead. His cobbler shop is no more 
and the Bloom tannery which pro- 
duced the leather is gone so complete- 
ly that never a trace remains except 
as it can be recalled in the minds of 
our most aged residents. 

Enjoyed Having Shoes Made 

Mrs. Gwynn says it always was a 
delight to her when father said, “Go 
to Mr. Straesser and have your meas- 
ure taken for a pair of new shoes.” It 
was such fun to put her foot in the 
curious looking measuring device the 
while the cobbler conscientiously ad- 
justed the width here and the length 
there until he had a perfect pattern 
of her foot. 

As for the corns, she never thought 
anything about the fact that she had 
ho corns ‘until she wore ready-made 
foot gear. Happening to make men- 
tion of if to a shoe man in Philadeli- 
puia, he exclaimed, “Why, certainly, 
you would not have corns because 
your made-to-order shoes fit so well 
that none would develop.” High qual- 
ity leather also is not conducive to 
corns. 

Early Education 

When Mary Bloom was old enough 
fo go to school, she went with her ju- 
venile companions to a two room 


building — one room up-stairs, one 





down — that stood where the former 


High school, now the Martinsburg 
municipal building is. As soon as she 
had completed the elementary course, 
she. entered the seminary, then con- 
ducted by Prof. Julian Cort, and fin- 


ished at Hollidaysburg Female sem- 


inary, now Highiand Hall. In addi- 
tion to Prof. Cort, Prof. John Steph- 
ens, who afiterward became county 
superintendent of schools, and Rev. 
David Dittmar, were on the staff of 
the local seminary. . 

Mrs. Gwynn often wonders whether 
modern teachers, with all the stress 
that is laid on method, have gotten 
away from Prof. Cort’s plan of teach- 
ing arithmetic. The latter branch 
was the only subject for which Mary 
Bloom had no particular liking, there- 
fore she was prone to avoid the pains 
necessary to work out the problems. 
Prof. Cort worked the hardest ones on 
the Board rapidly, ending up the pro- 
cess with the explanation, “Now 
Mary, don’t you see?” 

Mary did not always see the whys 
and the wherefores but she heartily 
approved of this expeditious method 
of teaching because it relieved her of 
genuine brain work. Looking back 
over her personal experiences and her 
long association with educational af- 
fairs, Mrs. Gwynn believes that any 
system of education to be efficient, 
should take into consideration the 
natural aptitudes of the child. 

For instance, although her sister 
Florence took easily to music, becom- 
ing afi accomplished musician, she 
hérself had not the slightest taste nor 
inclination to learn to play the piano. 
Her parents, however, persisted in 
having her take lessofis, in spite of 
thé fact that the only time she showed 
the least disposition to practice was 
when there were dishes ¢6 wash, as 
She humor6usly puts it. 

Much Material In Dresses 
After Mary had grown to 
ladyhood, she asked her father to‘buy 
her a silk dress, Selecting dark green, 
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Dr. Bloom obligingly sent to ruiuwa- 
delphia for twenty-five yards of heavy 
rustling silk. ‘Twenty-five yards for 
a dress!” do I hear some one say? 
Yes, it took twenty-five yards in the 
style of the early ’Seventies to make 
up into the polonaise, drapes, flounces, 
knife pleatings and furbelows, Paris 
fashion then decreed. Of course, one 
should bear in mind that the silk was 
only half a yard wide. 


Father had gotten Sister Harriet a 
| silk dress at the same time. Sister 
Fannie admired the pretty gowns so 
much that she also asked to have one. 
“Well,” said Dr. Bloom indulgently, 
“T got over the hog. I guess I can 
pass by the tail.” So he sent for a 
dress for Fannie. Seventy-five yards 
of silk for a dress apiece for three 
pretty daughters looks like a flurry 
in high finance. I am sure modern 
papas are thankful yardage for la- 
dies’ wearing apparel has much de- 
creased. 

The girls did not often have the op- 
portunity to wear their new silk dress- 
es to parties because there were only 
a few parties during an entire year. 
A party was rare enough to be an 
event to look forward to with lively 
anticipation for weeks ahead and 
served as the chief topic for girlish 
discussion for weeks afterward. 

Sleigh Rides Were Popular 

During the winter season the young 
folks would get up a crowd now and 
then to sleigh ride to Henrietta to the 
| hotel where they had a big turkey or 
oyster dinner to be followed after- 
wards by a dance. For these event- 
ful occasions the local girls were ac- 
customed to invite young men — boy 
friends, the modern girl would say — 
from distant places. ‘Yes,’ declares 
Mrs. Gwynn, ‘“‘There has always been 
a shortage of young men in Martins- 
burg.” 
| We did not think such was the case 
| fifty or sixty years ago, but, contin- 
} ues Mrs. Gwynn, “Opportunities for 
| advancement in this town always 
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have been limited. In my early life 
the boys went west or to the big cit- 
ies. You see, importing young men 
has been a social custom of long 
standing.” 

Censures Cards And Dancing 

A good Presbyterian elder reported 
to Rev. Gibson, the pastor, that some 
of the young people of his congrega- 
tion played cards and went to dances. 
The result was that Rev. Gibson 
preached an eloquent sermon against 
these transgressions. 

He preached so vigorously against 
card playing ——- dancing he bracketed 
in a lesser category because it was 
kept within the confines of the “reg- 
ular crowd”—_that his wig came 
awry. The Bloom girls did not laugh 
at this comical sight. Rather they 
were persuaded by the minister’s 
earnestness. 

On the way back from church, Dr. 
Bloom remarked to the preacher, “I 
don’t know about dancing, but my 
children do not play cards.” Moved 
by the knowuedge that they had 
played cards behind their father’s 
back, the girls felt remorseful. Con- 
sequently when Mrs. Bloom remark- 
ed after they had returned from 
church, ‘‘Now, Mary, it’s time to burn 
the cards,” Mary did so with good 
grace and that ended card playing 
for her once and for all. 

Every country, every state, town or 
other component part of a_ nation 
some time or other in the course of 


‘its history has a red letter day that 


reaches the high water mark in its 
calendar of events. Germany had its 
“Der Tag” that led to the World War. 
The United States had the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

To come nearer home, Mrs. Mary 
Gwynn unhesitantly declares that 
May 6, 1872 was the biggest day in 
Martinsburg. That was the grand 
opening of the Morrisons Cove branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The town turned out en masse 
to see the iron horse, breathing 
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mighty blasts of fire and smoke, roll 
into town. 

Negotiations with lanc owners in 
the town had fallen through. Original- 
ly the track was to go straight 
through Martinsburg, but the citizens 
whose property would have been af- 
fected, refused to grant a right of 
way. Thereafter the survey was made 
west of the town with the intention of 
leaving the strong-minded borough 
sitting off to one side, viewing the 
railroad from afar. 

R. R. Extended To Martinsburg 

Mrs. Gwynn says she remembers 
well that her father, Dr. Bloom, rode 
about the country day and night to 
enlist the cooperation of the people 
of the community in securing the 
spur which runs into the town from 
the junction. Other public spirited 
citizens joined their influence with 
his, with the result that at the ex- 
pense of time and large subscriptions 
of money, the railroad was extended 
to include Martinsburg, even though 
the trains had to back in over the 
Single track. 

At first the trains were run regu- 
larly only as far as McKee. After 
hearing the great news of the date 
on which the train would make its 
first daily run from Hollidaysburg to 
McKee, Dr. Bloom sent word post 
haste to his wife, who was visiting in 
the west, that she should hurry home 
so that she could return in time to 
take the first train ride on the branch. 


He was so jubilant that he told all ' 


his friends about these arrangements. 
Consequently when he drove to Mc- 
Kee to meet Mrs. Bloom, only to find 
that she had missed the train through 
delayed connections, he was joked un- 
mercifully thereafter. 


Free Train Ride Was Given 
The grand opening of course, had 
been celebrated previously. The en- 
tire Dr. Bloom family, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Bloom, who was ab- 
sent from home as we have just stat- 
ed, decked out in best bib and tucker, 


went early to the station to board the 
train for the free excursion to Altoona 
and return, which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company offered to the sub- 
scribers to commemorate the gala 
event which marked the transition of 
the horse and buggy to the rapid tran- 
sit of the steam locomotive. 

Virtually the whole town, together 
with many country folks, gathered in 
the commons surrounding the rail- 
way station to see the train come in. 
Mary Bloom was certain she had 
never before seen a jam like that. 
Folks jostled and elbowed one anoth- 
er and craned their necks to catch 
Sight of the first puff of smoke that 
would herald the approach of the en- 


gine around the bend skirting’ the 
Cowen farm. 
Such laughing and joking! Such 


side-splitting remarks anent the new 
mode of travel as the native wits in- 
dulged in free gratis for the benefit of 
the crowd! Everyone was jolly and 
care free, but at last, when the 
shrill whistle of the on-coming loco- 
motive pierced the air, the excitement 
gave way to a moment of tenseness 
that strained juvenile hearts, espe- 
cially those of the Bloom girls, to the | 
point of suffocation. 

The train rolled in, then came the 
rush to clamber aboard. And when | 
that snorting monster got under way, | 
hitting the rails at thirty miles an 
hour, O dear! what a thrill that was. 


Many People Greeted Train 

At every way station on the branch, 
crowds of people waited to greet the 
train. Excitement, curiosity, wonder, 
marked the progress of the engine 
that ticked off the miles on the Mor- 
risons Cove branch. After an ovation 
in Altoona, with a short time off to 
take in the sights of the swaddling © 
Mountain City, the train pulled out | 
on the journey back home. 

Throughout her long lifetime, Mrs. 
Gwynn has never experienced any- 
thing else that quite equaled her first 
train ride. She fully agreed with the 
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sentiment of the poem in her school 
reading book, ‘‘Bless me this is pleas- 
ant, riding on the rail.” 

According to Mrs. Gwynn’s obser- 
vation, history has _ repeated itself 
nearly every time a new industrial 
proposition has been broached to 
Martinsburg. Time after time, ef- 
forts to establish a new business ven- 
ture in the town have been effectively 
blocked either by the refusal of pro- 
perty owners to Sell land or by 
boosting the price sky high. The 
same difficulties that very nearly 
kept the railroad out, have closed 
the door to other opportunities. 

Train Whistle Sounded Curfew 

Following the installation of regu- 
lar daily service on the branch the 
9:18 evening train sounded the cur- 
few for the boys and girls in Mary 
Bloom Gwynn’s crowd. Parental man- 
date had made train time the dead 
line for the young folks, who were 
spending the evening out, to return 
home. 

The whistle for the junction was the 
Signal to say good-night. It was no 
uncommon sight to see bevies of girls 
dash along the street at top speed to 
beat the train to their front doors. The 
Bloom girls, Snyder, Thatcher, Shoe- 


‘maker, Hyle, Wishart, Nicodemus and 


Everhart girls, saw to it that they 
never over-stayed their evening vis- 
its among their respective families 
past the 9:18. 

Straesser’s vineyard north of town, 
whose site now is occupied by resi- 
dences on the west side of North 
Market street, was a favorite stamp- 
ing ground for the local boys. It 
Was especially attractive when the 
luscious grapes were ripe. Therefore 
when Mary’s brother Homer came 
home one afiternoon and went to bed, 
complaining of being sick, his story 
that he had eaten too many grapes 
was not questioned. 

As a matter of fact, the boy’s ill- 
ness actually was caused by his first 
try-out at smoking a cigar. Dr. 


Bloom had forbidden the lad to smoke, 
explaining meanwhile the bad effects 
of nicotine to growing boys. Homer’s 
sickness, following his clandestine 
smoking, convinced him that if nico- 
tine made him so ill when his system 
was unaccustomed to it, its evil ef- 
fects necessarily must continue. He 
never again used tobacco. It was his 
first and last smoke. 

In preparation for Thanksgiving 
Day dinner some sixty-odd years ago, 
Dr. Frederick G. Bloom’s wife sent 
her son Homer to kill a chicken out of 
the flock kept in the pen adjoining 
the horse stable at the rear of the 
lot. His sister Mary was bringing a 
schoolmate from the Hollidaysburg 
Female Seminary to spend the holi- 
day at home. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bloom busied her- 
self to see that the cut glass and sil- 
ver were shined to meet with her ex- 
acting approval. Immediately follow- 
ing the serving of the chicken at din- 
ner, it was quite evident that some- 
thing was wrong. It tasted peculiar. 
In fact very peculiar. The family sens- 
ed at once that Homer had tried an- 
other of his interminable experiments. 
Instead of slaughtering the hen in the 
usual way, he had first chloroformed 
it, with the rather unhappy result de- 
scribed above. 

Mrs. Bloom had always said that 
she did not want her only son to be 
a physician. But from the time he 
was Old enough to play about the 
house, he importuned his mother for 
flour, sugar and salt with which he 
mixed powders and rolled pills, ac- 
cording the operation the grave at- 
tention he had observed in his father. 

Decided Against Ambition 

It seems strange that his mother 
had decided against Homer’s ambition 
to follow his grandfather, Dr. John 
Getty, and his father in the medical 
profession. Perhaps, the sacrifice a 
country practice entailed, had pre- 
judiced Mrs. Bloom against the pro- 
fession as a choice for her son. 
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The painting with which all of us 
are familiar, depicting a doctor watch- 
ing by the bedside of a juvenile pa- 
tient while the child is passing 
through the crisis of the disease, elo- 
quently typifies the hardships of the 
old-fashioned country doctor. 

Mrs. Gwynn remembers that her 
father frequently stayed with patients 
throughout the night hours until the 
crisis had ushered in either life or 
death. There were no trained nurses 
to carry out the attending physicians 
minutest instructions. Besides, the 
country doctor, like the minister and 
the banker, was actuated ky a sense 
of community responsibility. Their 
profession imposed leadership and 
the duty of regarding their service to 
their fellow citizens as a public trust 


At that time stables, chicken pens 
and pig styes lined the alleys in 
Martinsburg. Every residential lot 
was a miniature farm. Dr. Bloom 
kept two horses. Pet, his favorite, 
rared to go any hour, day or night, 
that.a rider raced to the door on an 
emergency call, which might be in 
the nature of anything from a broken 
leg to pneumonia. 

Dr. Bloom kept a robe in the car- 
riage house, which he donned while 
attending small pox or other virulent 
cases. In spite of the 
against contagion which modern prac- 
tice prescribes and the belief inaulged 
in by the graduates of present day 
schools of medicine, that the old-tim- 
ers paid little attention to sanita- 
tion, Dr. Bloom was meticulously 
careful to do everything necessary to 
guard against spreading infection. 

Relation With Patients Friendly 

The relation between him and his 
patients always was. friendly. At 


such times as the doctor’s little girls, 
Florence, Mary, Harriet, or Fannie, 
happened in while patients were in 
the office, the children were made 
much of. The doctor never knew what 
form the payment of his fees would 
take. 





precautions. 





Farmers came in with meat, appies, 
fire wood, grain or other produce 
when they had no money in _ their 
pockets. Sometimes the articles prof- 
fered in exchange for medical service 
provoked a great deal of mirth in the 


Bloom family but the system of bar- | | 
ter in vogue, on the whole, was per- — 


fectly satisfactory on both sides. 

Seeing that Homer Bloom was a 
born physician and that any other 
calling would be contrary to his na- 
tural instincts, his father consented 
to have the boy study medicine. Fol- 
lowing customary procedure, Homer 
read medicine with his father 
year, after which he entered the Un- 
ivers'ty of Pennsylvania, graduating 
in 1878. . . 

Had Country Practice Training 

Ten year of country practice with 
his father in Martinsburg gave the 
young physician training and experi- 
ence which served as a solid ground 
work on which he built a widely rec- 
ognized career in Philadelphia. 

A chance remark by Mrs--Gwynn 
stressed the great strides made by 
means of distribution since her early 
days. Recuperating very slowly from 
a prolonged illness, Mrs. Bloom was 
taken to Philadelphia to spend the 
winter. The doctor said, on account 
of access to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, his, wife’s recovery would be 
stimulated by the change. He probab- 
ly did not speak in terms of vitamins, 
but he put the idea into practice just 
the same. 

Across the street, or at a distance 
of a few steps in any direction, from 
the Dr. Bloom homestead are stores 
which carry fresh fruit and vege- 


tables from the semi-tropical parts of . 


the United States, regardless of 
whether the out-of-doors is in the 
grip of zero or summer temperature. 
Was United In Marriage 

Miss Mary Bloom and Reverend 
Edmund J. Gwynn were married on 
Dec. 20, 1880. Following pastoral 
work in Pennsylvania and Ohio, Dr. 











one 
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interest in educational af- 


Gwynn’s 
fairs expanded until he eventually ac- 
cepted the presidency of Scio college, 
Scio, Ohio. 

His health, always delicate, broke 
down, which necessitated his resigna- 


tion. Coming, with Mrs. Gwynn to 
her old home in Martinsburg, Dr. 
Gwynn considered the proposition of 
reopening the Juniata Collegiate In- 
stitute. . 

His association with the younger 
folks in the community had convinced 
him that they were eager to pursue 
higher education. Because of lack of 
funds, the opportunity was denied to 
many of them, therefore Dr. Gwynn 
was quick to see that the project of 
bringing the opportunity of a college 
education right to their doors would 
be a great community benefaction. 

Business men and other leading 
citizens fell in whole heartedly with 
the idea. Subscriptions were pledged 
and soon a wave of enthusiasm swept 
the central section of the Cove. Since 
the proposition to revive the seminary 
did not prove feasible, Dr. Gwynn 
suggested the founding of a new school 
to be known as the University of 
Southern Pennsylvania. 

Site Selected For School 

Miss Florence Bloom, Mrs. Gwynn’s 
Sister, selected the hill on the Albert 
A. Cowen farm immediately west of 
the Junction, which eminence com- 
mands an inspiring panorama of the 
Cove, as the ideal site for the new 
institution. Students of Professor E. 
S. Kagarise’s Summer Normal school 
in the old Martinsburg High school 
building during the summer of 1902 
Will never forget the excited antici- 
ipations invoked by the new school 
plans. 

Everyone of those students can re- 
call comical incidents connected with 
Dr. Gwynn’s and Professor B. B. 
Hyatt’s efforts to familiarize the 
perhaps somewhat gawky country 
and small town boys and girls with 


| Sophisticated college atmosphere. Nev- 








ertheless the picture of a college on 
the Cowen hill gripped the imagina- 
tion with an intensity that attested to 
the ability of Dr. Gwynn to infuse his 
faith and enthusiasm in the hearts of 
his students. 


The breaking of the ground for the > 
new building marked, it was felt, a 
new era in local educational oppor- 
tunities. The gradual rearing of the 
imposing brown stone building on the 
heights was no less than the materil- 
ization of the combined hopes of 
many ambitious young people. 

Prof. Byers Purchased School 


However, lack of funds wrote the 
final chapter of the University of 
Pennsylvania. No sooner had _ the 
building been put under roof than 
non-payment of pledged subscriptions 
and inability to raise new funds put 
a stop to further construction. There 
the building stood vacant until the 
late Professor Edward Byers bought 
the empty shell and resurrected it as 
the first agricultural vocational high 
school in Pennsylvania. So after all, 
Dr. Gwynn’s initial conception of 
bringing greater educational facilities 
to the Cove has borne fruition. 


Mrs. Gwynn’s oldest sister, Florence 
Bloom, died in the old homestead 
three years ago. Her other sisters, 
Harriet( Mrs. W. W. Blackburn) lives 
in Pittsburgh, and Fannie (Mrs. Lloyd 
Lowther) is a resident of Harrisburg, 
at their meetings with each other 
they have a very interesting fund of 
reminiscenses tod enjoy together. 


While Mrs. Gwynn has welcomed 
many modern innovations as an im- 
provement over life in the dear old 
days of her girlhood, she does not sub- 
scribe to the belief that the present 
is superior to the past in all things. 
She regrets a self-assertiveness in the 
youth of today, a breaking away 
from parental restraint and from re- 
ligious faith that contrasts unfavor- 
ably with family conduct and belief 
as it obtained in the past. 
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Nothing in many a day has pleased 
her so well or so well phrased her 


rule of life as this couplet with which 
her nephew ended a letter felicita- 


ting her on her eightieth birthday an- 
niversary: 


“So let our lips and lives express - 


The Holy Gospel we profess.” - 





Mock and Church History Agree 


“I’m flabbergasted” confessed the 
writer of this sketch in the course of 
an interview with John G. Mock, of 
South Market street, Martinsburg. 


Explaining that her mission was 
to collect some data on his family 
history Mr. Mock promptly produced 
three well-bound, ponderous looking 
books and what looked, in point of 
quantity, to be a ream or so of hand 
written notations, and _. obligingly 
stated, “It’s all in here. I'll gladly 
lend you the books and papers.” 


The reporter looked aghast at the 
mass of material and wondered help- 
lessly how she could condense it into 
the space of a couple of newspaper 
articles. For the first time she learn- 
ed that Mr. Mock is a direct descend- 
ant, six generations removed, from 
Alexander Mack, of Schwarzenan, 
Province of Wittgenstein, in Hesse- 
Cassel, Germany, founder of the 
Church of the Brethren. Therefore the 
Mock family history is identical with 
that of the Brethren or Dunkard §de- 
nomination. 


The three books referred to above 
and which Mr. Mock offered in sup- 
port of the correctness of his genea- 
logy, are Martin Grove Brumbaugh’s 
“History of the German Baptist Bre- 
thren,’’ H. R. Holsinger’s “History of 
the Tunkers and _ the’ Brethren 
Church” and “The History of the 
Church of the Brethren in the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania.” 


Endured Persecutions 
If there is anything in heredity, 
and we believe there is, it must 
be a distinct personal gratification 
to reflect that one’s fore parent was 


a man of such high ideals and spir:t-. 
ual attainment that he endured per-. 


secution, loss of wealth and depriva- 
tion of material comforts, yes even 
home itself, for the sake of his reli- 
gious convictions. 

On account of the persecutions 
which pursued Alexander Mack and 
his followers in the various places in 
Germany where they took refuge and 
where the new doctrine took root, he 
resolved to embark for Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, to throw in his lot with 
others of the faith who already had 
established a prosperous congregation 
there. 


Accordingly he, together with his 


w:fe, Anna Magareta Mack, his three 
sons, Alexander, Jr., Valentine and 
John, and twenty-nine other families 
chartered a ship, the Allen, and set 
sail for America, arriving in Phila- 
de:ip.ia, September 15, 1729. ~ 

Owing to the fact that Mack and 
his company of fellow travelers were 
better off financially than the com- 
mon run of emigrants from the Pal- 
atinate, or lowland Germany, they 
were able to charter a ship, thereby 
most likely avoiding some of the 
hardships less fortunate passengers 
had to undergo. 

Since the ancestors of the majority 
of the present residents of the Cove 
came to the new world in sailing ships 
I herewith introduce verbatim a de- 
scription of the sufferings they en- 
dured in the passage across the At- 
lantic. 

Journey To America Difficult 

The following letter, as written by 
Gottleib Mitteldorfer is copied from 
M. G. Brumbaugh’s book: 
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“This journey lasts from the hbe- 
ginning of May to the end of October, 
fully half a year, amid such hard- 
ships as no one is able adequately to 
describe with their miserv. 

“During the voyage there is on 
board these ships terrible misery, 
stench, fumes, horror, vomiting, many 
kinds of seasickness, fever, dysentery, 
headache, heat, constipaticn, boils, 
scurvy, cancer, mouth-rot and the 
like, all of which comes from old and 
sharply salted food and meat, also 
from very bad and foul water, so that 
many die miserably. 

“Add to this, want of provisions, 
hunger, thirst, frost, heat, dampness, 
anxiety, want, afflictions and lamen- 
tations, together with other trouble, 
as c. v., the lice abound so frightfully, 
especially on sick people, that they 
can be scraped off the body. The mis- 
ery reaches the climax when a gale 
rages for two or three nights and 
days so that every one believes that 
the ship will go to the bottom with 
all human beings on board. In such a 
cry and pray 
most piteously. 

“When in such a gale the sea rages 
and surges, so that the waves rise of- 
ten like high mountains one above 
the other, and often tumble over the 
ship, so that one fears to go down 
with the ship; when the ship is con- 
stantly tossed from side to side by 
the storm and waves, so that no one 
can either walk, or sit, or lie down, 
and the closely packed people in the 
berths are thereby tumbled over each 
other, both the sick and the well —~ 
it will be readily understood that 
many of these people. none of whom 
had been prepared for hardships, suf- 
fer so terribly from them that they 
do not survive it. 

“Among the healthy, impatience 
sometimes grows so great and cruel 
that one curses the other, or himself 
and the day of his birth, and some- 
times they come near killing each 
other. Misery and malice join each 


other, so that they cheat and rob one 
another. One always reproaches the 
other with having persuaded him to 
undertake the journey. Frequenlty 
children cry out against their parents, 
husbands against their wives and 
wives against their husbands; broth- 
ers and sisters, friends and acquaint- 
ances against each other. But most 
against the soul-traffickers. 

“Many sigh and cry: ‘Oh, that I 
were at home again, and if I had to 
lie in my pigsty!’ or they say: ‘Oh 
God, if I only had a piece of good 
bread, or a good fresn drop of water!’ 
Many people wimper, sigh and cry 
piteously for their homes; most of 
them get homesick. Many hundred 
people necessarily die and perish in 
such misery, and must be cast into 
the sea, which drives their relatives 
or those that persuaded them to un- 
dertake the journey, to such despair 
that it is most impossible to pacify 
or console them. In a word, the sigth- 
ing and crying and lamenting on 
board the ship continues day and 
night, so as to cause the hearts of 
the most hardened to bleed when they 
hear it.” 

Two Religious Groups Formed 

No doubt Alexander Mack’s spirits 
were lifted above the tribulations en- 
tailed by the long voyage by thought 
of the peace and good _ fellowship 
which awaited him among his Breth- 
ren at Germantown. To his great dis- 
may, he discovered that the congre- 
gation was rent asunder into two 
bitterly opposed groups. They had 
parted company on the question of 
the Sabbath day. 

Conrad Biessel, contending that the 
seventh day of the week, Saturday, 
was the true Sabbath, broke off from 
the original German Baptist or Dun- 
kard congregation, and _ established 
the Seventh Day Baptist cloisters at 
Ephrata, Lancaster county. The 
cloisters today form the quaintest 
and, in many respects, the most in- 
teresting historical relic extant in 





eur 
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Pennsylvania or, for that matter, in 
the country at large. 


Here Conrad Biessel established a 
retreat from the world to which re- 
paired men and women, who took the 
vow of single blessedness and devot- 
ed their lives within those cloistered 
walls to piety and self denial. The 
members wore white robes, similar to 
the garb of the religious orders of the 
Catholic church. They slept on nar- 
row benches built against the walls 
of their bare cells and used a wooden 
block for a pillow. As nearly as hu- 
man weaknesses would permit, Eph- 
rata was to approximate a heaven on 
earth. 


The sisters’ house was called Shar- 
on, the brothers’ house, since destroy- 
ed by fire, was Bethany, and the 
church in which both sexes worship- 
ped every morning and evening, and 
often in the night, was Zion. In ad- 
dition to carrying on all the work 
necessary to provide for their phy- 
Sical necessities, such as farming, 
spinning, weaving and basketry, they 
operated a grist mill, saw mill, oil 
mill, paper mill and printing shop. 
As a matter of fact, Ephrata became 
a seat of culture and learning. 


Operated Oldest Printing Press 

They operated one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, printing press still in 
existence in America. It is owned by 
the Christian King family of New 
Enterprise. According to tradition, 
the Declaration of Independence was 
printed on it. It was used in the print- 
ing of many volumes of religious lit- 
erature. Numbers of the brothers and 
Sisters were adepts at the art of 
printing in colors by hand and in 
composing and singing music. 

The music was written in a style 
which they conceived to be like heav- 
enly music. Sung in high, sweet fal- 
setto tones, its effect on the hearer 
was very moving. H. R. Holsinger, 
author of one of the histories here- 
inbefore mentioned, declared the sing- 





ing had an unearthly quality, which 
affected him so deeply that he burst 
into tears. Unfortunately it has pass-« 
ed out of present knowledge. 


Great Men Visited Cloister 


William Penn, it is said, visited the 
Gloisters and such great men as 
Canrad Weiser and Peter Miller, the 
linquist, who could speak and write 
Seven languages fluently, became 
converts. 


Biessel conducted a strenuous pros- 
elyting campaign in the hope that 
the Seventh Day Baptist cloistered 
communities wouic spread throughout 
the colonies. The nunnery at Snow 
Hill, near Waynesboro, was the most 
successful offspring of Ephrata. A 
great-gandfather of the present writ- 
er, many times removed, Andrew 
Snowberger, was instrumental in pro- 
moting the latter nunnery. In fact, 
he sold the farm, on which it stands, 
to the original organizers. 


Alexander Mack would have none 
of the Seventh Day doctrine. He 
clung to the belief that Christians 
should observe as their Sabbath the 
first of the week in commemoration 
of the resurrection of our Lord. The 
strife between the two factions caus- 
ed him unmitigated sorrow. However, 
after his death, his son Valentine 
joined the order at Ephrata and Alex- 
ander, Jr., direct ancestor of John G. 
Mock, alligned himself with the sect 
for a period of seven years when he 
returned to the Tunker fold, remain- 
ing a staunch adherent the remainder 
of his life. 

It was this difference of opinion 
relative to the Sabbath and “banning’”’ 
which led to the migration of John 
G. Mock’s ancestors to Bedford coun- 
ty. As the Seventh Day Baptists 
Spreads westward, the Tunkers or 
Church of the Brethren adherents en- 
gaged in a westward migration, which 


parallelled that of the “Seven-dayers,” 


as they were locally ealled. 
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Should daughter Ruth be turned out 
and banished forever from the faces 
of her parents for yielding to the 
vanity of coaxing her curls to stray 
from under the severity of her cap? 
Or should son John be forbidden the 
door because he had departed from 
the lowly beliefs of his people? 


These were burning questions among 
the early Dunkards. The custom fol- 
lowed by the Ephrata _ society of 
“banning” erring children from the 
home fireside, condemning them to 
go their way and never again to be 
recognized by their flesh and blood, 
deepened the rift between the two fac- 
tions of the German Baptists, or 
Taufers. Those faithful to the teach- 
ings of Alexander Mack, who stressed 
the blessedness of forgiving, as well 
as of obedience argued such harsh 
ness was unbefitting the creed of 
their kindly leader. 

In search of peace from the dis- 
sensions caused by ‘‘banning” and the 
d:fferent views regarding the Sab- 
bath and, incidentally, of fertile land 
that could be come by cheap, one of 
Alexander Mack’s descendants, des- 
tined to be a progenitor of John G. 
Mock, whether he was great-grand- 
father John or great-great-grandfath- 
er Alexander, Mr. Mock does _ not 
know. moved into Franklin county. 
Wherever they settled, no matter 
how wild the frontier or how exhaust- 
ing the labor that ministered to their 
physical necessities, they built an al- 
tar to worship God in accordance with 
German Baptist tenets. 

Family Tree Is Extensive 

Thus the Mocks throughout the 
Renerations clung unwaveringly to 
the faith which distinguished Alexan- 
der Mack, Sr. Meanwhile through 
intermarriage they acquired a fam- 
ily tree so extensive that there is 
hardly a surname in Morrisons Cove 
that cannot be found hanging among 
its branches. Bakers, Longs, Longen- 
eckers, Teeters, Burgers, Gochnours, 
virtually all the local family names of 


fre 


sound, German flavor, are inter-re- 
lated with the Mocks. 

John Longenecker Mock, John G. 
Mock’s grandfather, westward bound 
in 1805 from the Waynesboro dis- 
trict in Franklin county, came through 
Loysburg Gap and settled on _ the 
Longenecker mansion farm now own- 
ed by Charon Replogle. In later years 
he bought the Mock homestead farm 
west of Martinsburg, now owned by 
John Baughman. 


John Longenecker Mock and his 
sons, who knew good land when they 
saw it, took steps to acquire all the 
land in the immediate section that 
was for sale. His son John traded a 
side saddle for five hundred acres 
of which the Howard Cowen farm is 
a part. Jacob bought the adjoining 
tract later known as the William By- 
ers farm. One hears the expression, 
“Land for a song,” but land for a 
saddle surely is different. 

So here we have the Mocks sitting 
pretty on a large slice of as fine 
land as can be found in the Cove. The 
red man had long since departed for 
western hunting grounds. Peace 
reigned. Following the duel Jacob 
Neff, who once lived on the present 
Irvin Wareham farm, had had with 
a pair of Indians; who ambushed him 
at the Ullery mill at Roaring Spring, 
a raiding party of braves, scouting 
along the course of Plum Creek to 
its head waters, passed through the 
section but for some reason did not 
molest the settlers on the Mock lands. 
It may be that they took refuge in 
the fort at Clover Creek. 

As the story was handed down 
through the generations of Mr. Mock’s 
family, Jacob Neff fled to the fort 
at Clover Creek instead of Holliday’s 
fort, as E. U. Jones states in his His- 
tory of the Juniata Valley. Mr. Mock 
claims the fort was situated on the 
JWarren Ferry {farm adjacent to 
Fredericksburg. 

Bought Baughman Farm In Cove 

Grandfather John lLongenecker 
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Mock bought the present Baughman 
farm from “Old Johnny” Brenneman. 
He built the house and barn which 
were torn down and replaced by the 
present modern buildings. Chosen to 
settle the estate of his father, John 
Mock, John Longenecker Mock rode 
horseback all the way from the Cove 
to Knox county, Ohio, to pay off the 
heirs who resided there. Carrying 
the money in his saddle bags, he paid 
their legacies, bringing back releases, 
properly signed. 

That was a pretty long journey, 
but it was no comparison to the jour- 
ney made by a maternal ancestress. 
John G. Mock’s mother, Susan Goch- 
nour Mock and his aunt, mother of 
his housekeeper and _ cousin, Susie 
Brumbaugh, used to tell the story. A 
Miss White, fated to be the ances- 
tress mentioned, and a girl compan- 
ion, both natives of the Isle of Wight, 
near England, embarked a long time 
ago on a voyage to America as in- 
dentured servants. 

In return for their passage money, 
the girls bound themselves to un- 
known masters in the new world 
for a term of years, during which they 
Would be virtual slaves. On the way 
across the Atlantic, Miss White’s 
companion became so _ depressed 
at the thought of the hazards of the 
future that she jumped overboard and 
drowned herself. 

Arrives In America Indenturéd Slave 

Miss White, of better heart, saw 
the adventure through and was re- 
warded with good fortune. Mr. Mock 
prizes highly a meat platter, decorat- 
ed with a design stamped with the 
name, “Flowers of Great Britain” 
which the courageous girl brought 
with her from her island home. 

Miss Susie Brumbaugh has a kim- 
ona that has a history. In the first 
place it was a linen sheet woven from 
flax grown on the Mock farm. The 
yarn was spun by her Aunt Susan 
Gochnour Mock. While it was made 
primarily to do duty as a sheet, it 
could not help but be an heirloom, 





too, because it was so heavy it cer- 
tainly wou!d outlast several genera 
tions. 

Well, a good many years ago, Su- 
sie and the late Clara Bashore Mad- 
docks arranged to go out west to an- 
nual meeting together. Susie hit up-— 
on the plan of making a kimono out 
of the sheet to wear on the train and 
it served the purpose excellently. 
There is no question but that as a 
new garment made out of fabric 
three-quarters of a century old, it 
was in a class by itself. 

It is a reminder to Susie of a good 
joke that happened on the trip. After 
retiring to their berth, Susie and 
Clara laughed over some comical in- 
cidents that had happened during the 
day’s travels. Suddenly an unmistak- 
ably male voice from an adjoining 

berth, complained, “It’s time for you — 
girls to quit talking. I want to go 
to sleep.” 

“If you can’t stand a little noise, 
grandpap, you should have stayed af 
home,” retorted the irrepressible Sue 
sie. For the remainder of the jour- 
ney, after the ladies had identified 
the man as an old friend, they all had 
a lot of fun about the incident. 


Linen Spun at Rice Mill 

The linen spun by John G. Mock’s 
mother was woven at the David Rice’s | 
mill, or the Nusbaum mill, as the 
old-timers knew it. This mill stood | 
north of East Sharpsburg. The dam | 
remaining, which the present genera- | 
tion thinks of as a fish pond or skat- | 
ing place, if they give any thought 
to. it at all, furnished the power for 
this unique factory. As Mr. Mock re- 
calls this plant, it was a good exam- | 
(ple of the many factories operated in 
the United States communities before 
the American craze for mass produc- ? 
tion and machine power squéezed the | 
handmade goods out of the market. | 

Everything the surrounding farm- 
ers produced was utilized at this di- 
versified factory. Flour, feed, flax. 
Seed, lintien, woolens, lindsey-woolsey, 
most of the multifarious articles need- 
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ed by the local inhabitants were made 
at this mill. Today, it barely exists 
even aS a memory. 

Efficient In Any Line Of Work 

Although Susie Brumbaugh never 
learned to spin, she would be a match 
for her mother or aunt in point of 
fine needlework. Her long suite is 
the making of beautiful quilts. In 
fact, her versatility at any line of 
work is such that the present writer 
once said of her that she is one of 
the “biggest little’ women she has 


ever seen. 


John G. Mock occupies the melan- 


choly position of being the last of. 


his generation. His only sister, who 
grew up, was Mrs. Jacob Wareham. 


She died a few years ago. A Sister, 
Mary died in infancy and David, a 
brother, died at eleven years of age. 

He is the son of David and Susan 
Gochnour Mock. His descent from 
Alexander Mack, Sr., given by succes- 
sive generations is as follows: 1, Al- 
exander Mack, Sr. 2. John Mack. 3. 
Alexander Mack or Mock. 4. John 
Mock. 5. John Longenecker Mock. 6. 
David Mock. 7. John G. Meck. 

Being the last leaf on the tree, to 
quote John Greenleaf Whittier, gives 
him a past rich in satisfying memor- 
ies, but a present that is saddened by 
the loss of all his nearest and dear- 
est, who have passed into the great 
Beyond. 





Brumbaugh Descendant of Pioneers 


Since this article appeared in 
The Herald, death has called Mr. 
Brumbaugh from his busy life to 
the peace and rest of the other 
world, and the activities and re- 
sponsibilities he carried on so well 
have fallen on other shoulders. 
His death occurred on March 30, 
1938. 





Who is there that has not sought 
refuge from the monotony of the job 
which keeps the pay envelope more or 
less filled by building air castles that 
some day may take on reality? Some 
day we promise ourselves to enjoy 
leisure from the daily grind. Some 
day we plan to travel or to indulge 
this or that hobby. 

Our anticipauons of the joys of 
“Some day” buoy us up to withstand 
the rough edges of the daily routine 


during our busy earning years. Then 


old age overtakes us and, in the case 
of most of us, its infirmities blast the 
bright hope of quaffing the pleasures 
deferred to the future. 

Cc. O. Brumbaugh, prominent busi- 
Mess man of New Enterprise, is a 


happy exception to this rule. Farm- 
er, auctioneer, huckster, postmaster, 
merchant, banker, in addition to the 
demands of various other activities, 
did not leave him much time for day 
dreaming. However, he always plan- 
ned to travel some time. That time 
came when he reached his late sixties. 
Since then he has traveled all over the 
United States with the exception of 
New England. 


Travels To Alaska 


Perhaps the high light of his trans- 
continental travels was a trip to Al- 
aska. Back in the early ’Nineties the 
excitement incident to the Klondike 
gold rush caused quite a furore in 
the Cove. Interest was localized by 
the news that Henry Brown, son of 
Miller Jacob S. Brown, of Loysburg, 
had headed for Alaska, bent on pitting 
his luck against the lurking death 
that menaced the gold seeking adven- 
turers who mushed through Skagway 
pass. ‘The hazards of that _heart- 
breaking gauntlet of nature tried the 
skill of men hardened to the perils 
of the Northland. It was a  fool- 
hardy stunt for green horns, 
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Charley Brumbaugh thought he 
would like to make a trip to Skag- 
way. He eventually made the trip 
about five years ago. Skagway had 
long since out-grown its gold camp 
era. It had shed frontier ways. Ex- 
cept for abandoned hotels with 
boarded-up windows, Skeletons of 
bright prospects on which the pro- 
moters banked their fortunes and 
lost, it was like any other town in 
the north. Mr. Brumbaugh took. a 
ride on a dog sled to get a taste of 
real arctic atmosphere but Skagway 
was one of the few places he has seen 
that did not measure up to expecta- 
tions. 

He recommends the State of Wash- 
ington. Ever since he saw a crop of 
wheat grown on his friend George 
Reed’s farm, that harvested one hun- 
dred ten bushels to the acre, he says 
Washington just naturally is a para- 
dise for any young man that wants to 
farm. But all the wonders he has 
seen in his travels rolled in one did 
not give him the joy of holding his 
first grandchild in his arms. He was 
seventy-four years old when little 
Helen Mae was born to his daughter 
Ruth, who is the wife of W. H. Ober. 

Mr. Brumbaugh was born on the 
farm of two hundred twenty or twen- 
ty-five acres near New Enterprise 
that is known as the Brumbaugh 
farm. It is owned at present by his 
nephew, Dr. Clarence Brumbaugh of 
Johnstown. 


Distillery Located On Farm 

The Brumbaugh distillery, the last 
of numerous distilleries in the Cove 
that from its earliest history turned 
out a high quality of rye whiskey, 
stands on this farm. Any of the old 
timers will tell you that the Brum- 
foaugh rye whiskey did not leave 
the bad after effects of the present 
day blended product. 

At least, they say, if any one got 
drunk on it, it wasn’t a crazy drunk. 
It did duty in many homes as medi- 
cine. No one could have convinced 





numerous Cove families that the bit- 
ters that Pap took morning and even- 
ing and sometimes after dinner was 
any thing other than a health tonic. 

Charley had no interest whatsoev- 
er in the distillery. He liked farming 
better. Nevertheless when the sec- 
ond election of Grover Cleveland 
gave the Democrats a chance, after 
long Republican domination, at post- 
masterships, he received the appoint- 
ment to the New Enterprise post of- 
fice. That started him in the store 
business, 

From the time of the first one, ev- 
ery rural post office has been set up 
in a corner of a general store, there- 
by making it convenient for the cus- 
tomers to get their mail every time 
they came to town to lay in their 
weekly supply of navy plug chewing 
tobacco, black as a hat and strong 
enough to pull a back tooth, a pound 
of Arbuckle coffee, a box of essence 
of coffee and a pail of molasses. Thus 
they could get their mail and do their 
trading under the same roof. 

Managed Store And Postoffice 

Mr. Brumbaugh took over Sam 
Buck’s store, later buying the Jake 
Furry corner. It was actually a fact 
that res:dents living at a consiuerable 
distance from the postoffice came for 
their mail only once a week. 


Since many of the customers traded 
their butter and eggs for store goods, 
Mr. Brumbaugh combined a huckster 
route to Altoona as an auxiliary to 
the store. He and Al. Ebersole both 
drove wagons, sometimes doing a 
double trick. Mr. Brumbaugh often- 
times would be pulling out of Al- 
toona as Mr. Ebersole came in. 

They sold to the stores. It always 
was a pleasure to display the good 
twenty and twenty-iive pound rolls of 
butter Mrs. Oscar Myers made, but 
once in a while a batch that some less 
Skillful housewife had passed on to 
the unsuspecting huckster was _ so 
rank he almost had to hold his nose 
shut when he lifted it out of the ice 
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box. It was hard to get rid of at 
lowest bargain prices. 

There was something even worse 
than that.. The husksters had no egg 
crates. They packed the eggs in box- 
es filled with oats. Occasionally the 
thinner shelled ones broke in transit 
over the ruts and breakers in the 
roads. Mr. Brumbaugh gives his word 
and Al. Ebersole will do the same, 
that the meanest thing that could 
| happen a man was to tick his hands 
into a mess of smashed up eggs while 
he was taking them out of the oats. 

One of the things C. O. Brumbaugh 
never worried about was a job. He 
had so many irons in the fire that if 
one of them failed to heat, the others 
could be depended on to throw off 
sparks a-plenty. One can well assume 
that the story of the two frogs that 
fell into a can of milk served as the 
pattern of his business career. : 

The story is so olu tnat to repeat it 
is like taking a foray back into first 
recollections. Falling into the milk 
which certainly was a foreign ele- 
ment, one of the frogs gave up the 
ghost and sank to the bottom. But 
the other, a go-getter, whose motto 
evidently was, ‘‘Never say die,” kick- 
ed and splashed around to such good 
effect that his energy churned a pat 
of butter, from which island of safe- 
ty he was able to leap out of the can. 

Was Auctioneer At Sales 

Early in life, Mr. Brumbaugh tried 
auctioneering as a side line during 
the spring of the year when sales 
were common. You have to have a 
rubber throat, ready tongue, and 
Strong, resonant voice to be an aut- 
tioneer. Equally essential is a quick 
wit and an affable personality. The 
sale crier has to keep up a line of 
Chatter that will attract the crowd 
close to the auction block, otherwise 
the people will scatter and sales will 
lag. 

_ Charley Brumbaugh had the repu- 
tation of putting his sales through in 
record time. His jeshing drew an 


audience that stayed pretty well with 
him in spite of the counter attrac- 
tions, such as square dancing on the 
barn floor, “rastling’” and the tests 
of strength tne young chaps, proud 
of their muscle, indulged in. Perhaps, 
nowhere outside of a three-ring cir- 
cus, was there so much to see as a 
big farm sale in the old days when 
amusments were few and far between. 


Establishes A Bank 

Following his taking over of the 
former S. L. Buck store at New En- 
terprise, Mr. Brumbaugh felt that too 
much of his time was consumed on 
the road. What with huckstering to 
Altoona and going to Bedford to bank 
and the many other errands his mani- 
fold business enterprises demanded, 
he was losing time. Therefore, he con- 
ceived the notion of establishing a 
bank at New Enterprise, not only for 
his own convenience but his neigh- 
bor’s advantage as well. Broaching 
the venture to his business associates 
the bank was soon organized and has 
given excellent community service. 

Mr. Brumbaugh comes of an old 
family line. His great-grandfather, 
John Brumbaugh, came to the south- 
ern end of the Cove from Hagerstown, 
Maryland, which was the location of 
a colony of German born settlers. He 
purchased a tract of eight hundred 
acres or more of land, a part of which 
is Still owned by his descendants. 

It seems like delving pretty far in- 
to American history to refer to the 
great-grandfather of a man who is in 
his seventies. Yet John Brumbaugh, 
the South Woodbury township pion- 
eer, had net come to that section un- 
til some years after the organization 
of Bedford county. It is one of the 
oldest counties in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. It was erected as a 
county. in 1771, several years before 
the Revolutionary War. 


Whipping Post in Bedford County 

English law and sentences for law 
infractions were so carefully followed 
that the Court House at Bedford has 
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witnessed some curious proceedings 
that no one living today would believe 
to have happened except in the Brit- 
ish Isles or in New England. The 
whipping, post was in common use in 


the early history of the county. It. 


stood across the street and a little 
to the north of the present Court 
house. According to Waterman, Wat- 
kins Co.’s history, court records show 
it was frequently used. 


Solely for the sake of its oddity, the 
following paragraph as copied from 
the above mentioned history, is in- 
troduced: 


“Tt is, therefore, considered by the 
Court that the said Daniel Palmer 
shall be taken tomorrow morning to 
the public W.ipping post and between 
the hours of 8 and 10 o’clock shall re- 
ceive thirty-nine lashes to be well laid 
on nis bare back, and that immediate- 
ly afterward the said Daniel Palmer 
shall be placed in the pillory where he 
shall stand for one hour and have his 
ears cut off and nailed to the pillory 
post and shall forfeit to the Common- 
wealth the sum of fifteen pounds, be- 
ing the value of the horse of Ludo- 
wick Fridline, which the said Daniel 
Palmer is convicted of stealing, and 
shall pay the costs attending the pros- 
ecution, and be committed until the 
whole of .uis sentence is complied 
with.” 

Pretty severe penalty for horse steal- 
ing, is it not? The Bedford county 
whipping post, of course, has noth- 
ing to do with the Brumbaugh family. 
They are and always have been law 


abiding. It was abolished in 1879, but 
the record is introduced to show the © 
pillory and whipping post, which 
young students of elementary history 
believe to have been confined to Mas- 
sachusetts in Colonial times, was a 
local institution. 

However, at the time or within a_ 
few years of the time that John 
Brumbaugh settled in Morrisons Cove, | 
it still was in use. Furthermore, we 
have evidence of the origin of wine 
threat, “I’ll cut your ears off.” Told 
now-a-days as a joke to have fun 
with little boys, the above shows that 
cutting off the ears of a culprit in 
the long ago was an actual fact, no 
farther removed from home _ than 
Bedford. 


Was Good Judge Of Land 
Great-grandfather John Brumbaugh 
had a knowledge of the quality of 
land second to none. Anyone who 
could pick out eight hundred acres 
of land unexcelled in this section of 
the state while it was still covered by 
an untramelled wilderness, most like- 
ly could have shown an agricultural 

college professor a thing or two. 


His descendants, who . still retain | 
ownership of a part of the original 
Brumbaugh tract, have carried on the 
family tradition of doing well any- | 
thing that needs to be done. Their 
success in their ciuosen - vocations, 
proves they are no thumb twiddlers 
waiting for somebody else to give 
them a lift or a shove. Charley’s suc- 
cess is a case in point. 





Recalls Happy Days In Loysburg Gap 


Every once in a while we read in 
the newspapers an account of the 
finding of the body of some one who 
died alone and neglected in an apart- 
ment house in a city teeming with 
humanity. People living on the same 
floor of the building with only a par- 





tition wall between were unaware and 

apparently unconcerned about the 
tragedy that was being enacted on the 
other side of the narrow barrier of 
brick and plaster. Yet that is one of 
the peculiar phases of life in our large 
cities. People are crowded together 




















under the same roof but they are not 
| neighbors. 
| Such a situation is beyond the com- 
{| prehension of Mrs. Catherine Snyder 
| lsenberg, of Loysburg, friendly, 
| sprightly little old lady who 
alone. 
“Lonely,” she exclaimed in answer 
} to an inquiry made by the interviewer. 
} “No indeed, I have such good neigh- 
| bors. Why, I think I have the best 
} neighbors that ever was. They don’t 
let be get lonesome. When I’m sick 
they look after me just the same as 
if they lived right here in the house.” 
; Enjoys Good Neighbors 
So the little old lady, who lives 
alone, passes her days in the comfort- 
ing assurance that her neighbors will 
jnot forget her. Surely it is a great 
blessing to have lived past seventy- 
seven in the enjoyment of such stead- 
fast friends. While Mrs. Isenberg 
gives all the credit to the kindliness of 
her neighbors, one can readily see 
that she is receiving full measure 
} back for measure given. For she, first 
and foremost, is a good neighbor her- 
| Self. 


Handicapped by deafness, so acute 
that she can hear conversation only 
with the aid of an ear’ phone, one 
would expect her to become crotchety 
and self-centered in a world so nearly 
cut off from sound. But no, so long 

}as she has the health to go to church 
jand to be with her friends, she is 
jhappy. She’ll tell you what fun it 
| is to have the aid society meet at her 
| house. The ladies quilt, talk, cook, 
| have dinner and quilt and talk some 
} more. Such a commingling of kindred 
| Spirits is one of the things that keeps 
| Mrs. Isenberg young. 

She may not hear all that’s going 
jon but she and her, companions of 
| childhood days have such a fund of 
| reminiscences to draw upon that just 
| a word of reference to this or that in- 
| cident, will send them off into gales 
| of laughter. 

| Mrs. Isenberg was born near the 


lives 
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southern entrance of Loysburg gap, 
August 17, 1860. She is the daugh- 
ter of William and Elizabeth (Eng- 
land) Snyder. She and her sisters, 
Mollie, Susan, widow of Samuel 
Shoenfelt, of Altoona, and her broth- 
ers, Theodore and David, went to 
school to tke old one room building 
that used to stand in Loysburg. 


Incidents Of School Life 


One of the most comical incidents is 
about the boy whose heavy head of 
bushy hair was polluted with lice. 
Leonard Dittmar and other of the 
boys who sat behind the black nead 
would capture some of the wandering 
lice from the boy’s neck and guided 
them with pencils or rules the white 
the lice ran races over their desks. 


A fléa circus is funny but not neac- 
ly as funny as these louse circuses, 
especially in view of the fact that 
they had to be pulled off behind the 
teacher’s back, otherwise the louse 
trainers would have gotten a whip- 
ping. 

Mrs. Snyder well remembers the 
last whipping she got. It was on the 
first day of that particular term, too. 
She and Lottie Shoemaker and two or 
three other girls made “snoots” and 
stuck a pencil on their protuded up- 
per lips in order to see which oue 
could hold the pencil in place the 
longest. It was great fun until teacii- 
er caught them at it. He called them 
up front and administered a scutching 
to each of the girls, much to their 
embarrassment. 


None of the Snyders, large or small, 
ever would have thought of staying 
home from Sunday school or divine 
worship. That Sunday morning’ sick- 
ness” with which so many folks are 
afflicted nowadays, was unknown in 
the Snyder family. Sunday mornings 
the youngsters dressed in their best 
bib and tucker and, carrying their 
shoes and_ stockings, walked _ se- 
dately through the majesty of the 
gap over the road skirting the rip- 
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pling river, to the Reformed church in 
Loysburg. 

“Carrying their shoes and stock 
ings?” Yes they went barefoot until 
they got in sight of town. Then they 
stopped, put on their shoes and stocx- 
ings, and continued on their way, 
clothed with the decorum church go- 
ing demanded. You gee, in those 
days shoes had to last. Little folks did 
not wear. the precious articles 
unless the occasion or the _ in- 
clemency of the weather made it 
necessary. Of coursé, it must be 
confessed, in the summer time it 
was lots more fun walking with bare 
feet than to have the toes confined in 
heavy homemade shoes. 


Sledditig Main Entértainment 
In the winter, ah! when winter 
came and snow covered the ground, 
sledding and jingling bells provided 
the high light of social enjoyment. 
Such jolly sledding parties! How they 
liked to go to Sam Campbell’s. Mr. 
Campbell died a few months ago, just 
Short of ninety. The latch string of 
his hospitable home was always out 

for groups of young merry makers. 
One metiiorable night, Mrs. Isen- 
berg was given the worst fright of 
her life. A crowd of young people 
was returning home from a sledding 


party. The driver, a Dutchman, as / 


Mrs, Isenberg described him, evident- 
ly had taken a little too much of 
something stronger than water. He 
had all he could do to manage the 
restive horses, who took their bits in 
their teeth to make the speediest 
possible time home. 

Nevertheless, the driver took a no- 
tion to put his arm around Mrs. Is- 
enberg’s sister Susan, to which the 
young lady vigorously objected. In 
revenge the irate Dutchman threaten- 
ed to upset the sled. Suiting action 
to words, he whipped up the horses 
with the result that the boys and 
girls got a regular Paul Revere wild 
ride. The horses plunged, reared and 


See-Sawed deross the road in response 





to the ues on the lines ae the crazy 
driver. ‘ 7 


The boys tried to take the lines 


further plying of the whip to the run- 
away team. Eventually when they 
came to a stop at the southern end of 
town, the seared girls jumped out of 


the sled and insisted on walking the 


rest of the way home. 


, 


but that only provoked the driver to 








“The young-people today don’t have — 


fun like we had,” declared Mrs. Isen- 
berg. “They're too nice.” In other 


words, they are too sophisticated to. 


let go of themselves and énter with 


_ 


whole hearted abandon into simple- 


joys ard pleasures. 
Escaped Civil War invaders 


Mrs. Isenberg was too young to. 


Yemember anything about the Civil 
war. Therefore, although she took 
part in the quick get-away following 
the alarm that the rebels were about 


to invade the Cové, following the 


burning of Chambersburg, she has no 
recolléction of it. Word went from 


farm house to farm house, “The a | 


are coming!” 


Bather Snyder lived right in the | ) 
path of the invaders, because natur- 
ally they would march through the > 


gap. So he took fittle Catherine in 


his arms, and with the rest of the | 


family, he tade his escape to Mr. 











| 





Spealman’s isélated home far up in 


Jack’s Corner, which was so snugly | 
concéaled in the depths ef thé forest | 
that surely no rebel ever would be 


able to find it. 
While pursuirig the 


determine the vocations of their fu- 
turé husbands, none 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, — 
thief; doctor, lawyer, Indian chief; 
rag man, bag man, sailor or kind.” 
Yet Catherine was destined to marry | 
the late Walter Isenberg, who was an 


fascinating 
game of télling off the buttons on 
the backs of their dresses ini order to. 


of Catherine 


Snyder’s little playmates thought to 
add “uridértaker” to the rigmarole of 


(| 
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undertaker by profession, and a good 


} one, too. 


Before the time came for marrying, 
} Mother Snyder saw to it that her 
} daughters were’ given a thorough 
preliminary course in the art of 
housekeeping. Mrs. Snyder was not- 
ed for her proficiency at any line of 
house work, as well as her good man- 
agement. 
Believed In Cleanliness 

Her floors, bare of carpet, were 
scrubbed white as bone. She was ‘one 
of those women of German extraction 
(although her maiden name _ was 
“England”’) who believed that clean- 
liness is a virtue on a par with God- 
liness. In her estimation, dirt, as 
Some one has casually defined, was 
not “matter out of place.” It was no 
} less than a disgrace. | 

Therefore, the proverbial pound of 
dirt we are presumed to.eat every 
year with our food was not consumed 
at the Snyder family table and the 
Monday wash, fluttering from the 
line showed sheets and white pieces as 
snowy as soap, elbow’ grease and 
bleaching in the sun could make them. 
The feeling of Mother Snyder better 
;can be imagined than _ described 
when she made the discovery of a 
present the railroad hands made her. 

The hands, foreigners they were, 
| which classification in the eyes of the 
}natives made them as_ strange and 
curious as if they were visitors from 
} Mars, worked on the spur the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company 
contemplated projecting through 
|} Loysburg gap. Following the Civil 
| War, a craze for railroads swept ov- 
er the country. Stories of the big 
money to be made in rapid transit 
j and the hostility of rival roads, who 
tried to squeeze each other out of 
territory to which one or the other 
} laid prior claim, aroused universal in- 
| terest. 

The railroad through the gap look- 
ed like a sure fire proposition. Gangs 
of laborers rapidly graded and filled 





in the road bed over which the rush- 
ing, shrieking iron horse never would 
awaken echoes in the recesses of the 
guard.an mountains towering over 
the southern gateway to the Cove, 
because the project was abandoned 
before the road was completed. 


Lodges Railroaders 

However, Mother Snyder consented, 
not without misgivings, to lodge a 
couple of the hands. It wasn’t long 
until she found the new lodgers 
swarmed with lice. She sent them 
packing without ceremony and such 
cleaning as ensued had been unknown 
before to that household. 


Catherine’s first attempt at house- 
keeping turned out to be pretty dis- 
astrous. She and her brother Theo- 
dore, the thoughtful boy -with such 
appealing ways, who: died at twelve 
years of age of the terrible scourge 
diphtheria, played at housekeeping 
in the yard at home. 

Bustling about to prepare dinner, 
with which idea Theodore, being a 
normal male human, was fully in ac- 
cord, the little Missus had ordered the 
equally juvenile Mister to cut wood. 
Somehow she got in the way of the 
hatchet and down came the blade 
on her left hand nearly severing the 
thumb. Until father was summoned 
and had made the long trip to fetch 
the doctor, little Catherine nearly 
bled to death. She was so sensitive 
about the injury that she refused to 
let anyone touch her hand except the 
physician so that the wound got no 
attention whatever between the times 
of dressing it. Although it healed, the 
thumb has remained so stiff that she 
has but little, if any, use of it. 

Did Housework For Years 

Well, Catherine was still but a 
little girl when she had to do house- 
keeping in earnest. She left school at 
twelve or thirteen and had to do a 
woman’s work. Working out among 
the neighbors and for a period at 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, she consid- 
ered herself well paid, although her 
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wages graduated from a scale of 
fifty cents up to a dollar and a half, 
as she grew older. 

In looking back over her experi- 
ences in various homes, her memory 
dwells on a conglomeration of happy 
incidents. Her fun loving spirit could 
always find something to laugh 
about. As she says, she never fell out 
with her employers, and surely, we’ll 
add, her employers had no cause to 
find fault with her. 


Assisted With Undertaking 

After her marriage to Mr. Isenberg, 
who kept a furniture store at New 
Enterprise in connection with his un- 
dertaking business, it was no time at 
all until she was able to assist her 
husband in his professional work. At 
first, she helped by lining the caskets 
but later she helped him embalm the 
bodies, 

Caskets have risen much higher in 
the scale of luxury and_ costliness 
since Mr. Isenberg’s day. He carried 
a line whose quality was judged by 
the grain and finish of the native hard 
woods, such as walnut, oak and cher- 
ry, of which they were constructed. In 
the case of a poor family, financially 
unable to bear the expenses of one 
of the higher grades, Mr. Isenberg 
ordered one made by one of the local 
cabinet makers, of pine, but Mrs, Is- 
enberg lined it with the same care 
She bestowed on the more expensive 
ones. 

“What did you line them with?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Here, “Ill show you,’ answered 
Mrs. Isenberg, as she jumped up off 
her chair with a quick, lithe motion 
quite astonishing in a person of her 
years. 

Then she showed the cushion on 
which she had been sitting. It was 
pieced out of samples of brocaded ma- 
terials used for coffin lining. Quite 
pretty, even sumptuous, they looked, 
ranging in colors from cream and 
pastel shades of pink and mauve to a 
rich purple. 








Nor did she find embalming at all © 
disconcerting. It was comforting to — 
think that she was able to perform — 
these last sad offices for those who © 
had passed away. 

In 1932, St. John’s Reformed church — 
at Loysburg celebrated the fiftieth © 
anniversary of the erection of the 
present house of worship. To the ~ 
youthful eyes of the present genera- — 
tion an institution that has weathered | 
the elements for half a century pre- — 
sents an aspect of hoary age. But to 
Mrs. Isenberg, it still is the new > 
church. 

She enjoyed the signal honor of 
having been a charter member of the © 
church, Her father and other male | 
relatives helped build the structure — 
in 1881-82. They had put up the walls © 
for many of the oider buildings in 
Loysburg for they were brick layers 
and stone masons. | 


Their trade had been a family call- | 
ing, Mrs. Isenberg believes, for sev>_ 
eral generations. Her father was 2 
direct descendant of John Snyder, 
who built the “big stone house.” | 
which stands near the fork of the | 
roads north of Loysburg, as a manor- | 
ial residence worthy of his estate of | 
one thousand acres. 1 

Relatives Helped Build Church 

The Snyder men did any job they 
had to do with characteristic relia- 
bility, but work on the new brick 
church was a labor of love. It re- 
placed the first church built on the 
same site in 1848. 

This was the church to which little 
Catherine Snyder and her family re- 
paired as regularly as the pastor, who — 
traveled over a charge embracing the 
eight preaching points at Bedford, 
Friends Cove, Everett, Yellow Creek, 
Loysburg, Martinsburg, Henrietta and 
Clearville, was due, and where her 
teachers counted on marking her 
present at every session of Sunday 
school. 

Mrs, Isenberg’s parents were char- 
ter members of the first church. Now 
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eighty-four years afterwards their 
daughter could point with pride to 
the fact that she had shared the same 
distinction in her generation. 

Several Charter Members Remain 

Four other charter members, life- 
long friends of hers, a!so were spared 
to take part in the anniversary oc- 
casion that marked the mile post in 
fifty years of history. They are Sam- 
uel Fluke, C. W. Dittmar, Mrs. Anna 
May and Miss Mollie Snyder, Mrs, Is- 
enberg’s s:ster. They have a common 
recollection of the pastorates of most 
of the ministers who have served St. 
John’s Reformed _ congregation 
throughout its long course. 


Like Aaron and Hur, who upheld 
the hands of Moses, they have cooper- 
ated with the different pastors in 
furthering the work of the church. 
From the church has stemmed the 
chief interest of their lives. As some 
one aptly phrased it, “to recollect 
something is to live it twice over.” 

Therefore, these aged folks, blessed 
with clear, retentive memories, have 
the enjoyment of living many times 
Over incidents and experiences, free 
from the responsibilities that attend- 
ed the actual occurrences. 

Mr. Isenberg was a Lutheran, but 
Separate church affiliation never caus- 
ed the slightest friction between him 
and Mrs. Isenberg. They went’ to 
either church alternately and when 
there was no service at their own 
churches, they went, with equally 
good grace, to the Church of the Bre- 
thren at New Enterprise. 

Following Mr. Isenberg’s death, 
within five years after their marriage, 
Mrs. Isenberg again worked out. 

Decided To Build Home 

While keeping house for the late 
Jacob Carper of Martinsburg, by 
whom she had been employed eight 
years, she decided to buy a house in 
order to be assured of a home when 
old age should make retirement from 
domestic service obligatory. A leg- 
acy bequeathed to her by Mr. Carper 


in token of appreciation of her kindly 
ministration, made this plan practi- 
cable, aS well as providing something 
for her maintenance. 

She put her plan into execution by 
purchasing her present dwelling 
house. However, at the time _ she 
bought it, it stood on the site now oc- 
cupied by tite large, red brick house, 
north of Loysburg, owned by J. S. 
Bayer. 

Mrs. Isenberg’s house was moved 
to its present location. It is as cozy 
aS can well be imagined. Were it not 
that she had the misfortune, common 
in these depression years to so many 
frugal, thrifty folks, to lose her sav- 
ings laid by to tide her through old 
age, she would not have a care. 

Home Radiates Hospitality 

There is no need of a “welcome” 
on her door mat. Hospitality per- 
vades the very air she breathes. The 
guest, who partakes of the peculiarly 
delicate flavor of her grape juice and 
ginger cookies, which custom has es- 
tablished as an aid to good fellowship 
in her home, certainly has no sense of 
being an interloper. 

While she regards her’ brand of 
grape juice and cookies as_ special- 
ties in her culinary repertory, dried 
corn has the place next in line. Sum- 
mer before last, she dried fifty-two 
quarts for the half. Last summer she 
hoped to out-do this record but the 
cannery at Martinsburg proved to be 
a too powerful rival. 

The cannery cornered the market 
for roasting ears, leaving but little 
Surplus for drying. Nevertheless, she 
still counts on raising the usual fine 
crop of vegetables in her garden and 
her vines seldom fail to yield a gen- 
erous quantity of Concord grapes 
which furnish the makings for the 
amethyst hued juice she loves to send 
to the sick. 

Her nephews, William, Harry and 
Frank Snyder, keep her supplied with 
the choicest apples from. the great 
arched cave on which they practiced 





their best skill of masonry, for they, 
too, follow the trade that has been 
so long associated with their family. 

While no great adventures have 


happened to Mrs. a «3 her nappyed 
old age is compensation for careful | 
attention to little things and unswerv- P 
ing faith in DiBt ideals... | irate 


Squire Recalls cee Incidents 


Hanging low above the crest of the 
wooded ridge, the sun slanted its rays 
through the western windows of 
Long’s one-room red school-house, giv- 
ing intimation to Teacher Daniel 
Bassler and his sixty “scholars” that 
it was dictionary time. 

“Dictionary” was the last class of 
the day. With a spurt of last minute 
memorizing of silent letters and tricky 
Syllables that made the “D” words so 
confusing, the boys and girls got their 
Slates ready. Long’s had sent Snyder’s 
school a w challenge to a spelling bee 
come Friday night. Therefore the 
challengers were bent on becoming 
word perfect. 

-Some of them perhaps faltered a 
little when Mr. Bassler pronounced 
diarrhea, diaphragm, diaeresis, diph- 
thong and such like jaw breakers in 
the “D” section. Following his giv- 
ing out of seventy-five words, the 
teacher directed the pupils to ex- 
change slates. Calling on Samuel H. 
minkle to spell the words off the 
slate of the class mate with whom he 
had made exchange, the others check- 
ed for errors. 


Prepare To Be Spelling Champions 

Champions awaiting the final score 
were pretty much disgruntled at the 
total of missed words. If the ‘‘dumb” 
Spellers did not do any better than 
that at the spelling school, Snyder’s 
would beat the boots off them. The 
honor of .winning in the inter-school 
spelling contests was highly prized. 
The pupils were unanimous in their 


desire to win. 


may > athers of the families represented 
es q One the schools: pronounced words to 


their young hopefuls almost every 
evening, lining them up and demand- — 
ing a perfect recitation in the effort 
to make good spellers out of their 4 
progeny. 

Occasionally, the teachers departed 
from the regular routine at night — 
spelling school by giving out words © 
pronounced the same but spelled d'f- — 
ferently. That brought Samuel H.. 
Hinkle on his toes with eagerness. He — 
knew them all. To this day, he illus- 
trates with great gusto, “idol, an im- 
age; idle, unoccupied; idyl, a Pee 
poem.” 

Sitting in the Bakers Summit con- 4a 
solidated building last Saturday, — 
while his wife was attending to the 
beaut:ful house plants, she hag placed — 
in the comfortable, well-lighted rooms, 
‘Squire Hinkle obligingly took the By- — 
Gone Days reporter on an expedition © 
down memory lane back to the old — 
Long’s school-house. 

Tells Of Old Long School House 

It stood at the forks of the road, 
one of which led to Dunnings moun- 
tain via Brumbaugh’s distillery and 
the other to New Enterprise. It was 
a pretty crude affair compared with 
the present up-to-date building, yet 
the ’Squire is loyal in asserting that 
it served its purpose well. In its hum- — 
ble environs, 
that have carried many of the pupils 
to positions of importance in the state — 
and nation. y 
' To mention a few, there are ‘Squire a 
Hinkle’s' brother, Professor Lloyd a 
Hinkle, superintendent of the Bed- | 
ford county schools; Henry Mohr, 
well known attorney, of Sioux City, — 
Iowa, and John P. Long, i, ap 
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business man, of Tecumseh, Kansas. 
As for the common run, they need not 
stand back for any one in point of 
good citizenship. 


Yes Squire Hinkle admits the vast- 
ly superior advantages of the consoli- 
dated schools over the back woods 
single room system, yet he ponders, 
when such figures as Thomas A. Ed- 
ison and Henry Ford occur to him, 
whether there might not have been 
so much unusual talent bred in the 
old time schools for the very reason 
that the lack of adequate facilities 
Was an incentive to aspiration for bet- 
ter things, 


Mere Proficient Students 


Be that as it may, ’Squire Hinkle 
can confute the impression that seems 
to prevail nowadays that the old- 
timers did not learn much. Well, he 
and Charles P. Long, who was his 
seat mate through their entire course 
at Long’s school, worked through 
Brook’s Union Arithmetic five times. 
Try a high school graduate on some 
of Brook’s most complicated brain 
teasers and he will be Sure to confess 
that the chaps that mastered Brooks, 
knew their figures, ne mistake about 
that. 


-Equally, as concerns reading, polly- 
Syllables had no terrors, and they 
know geography and history, too. 
Composition waS a formal study. 
Most of the teachers had compositions 
every other Friday afternoon. The 
pupil designated by the teacher the 
evening before to read the morning 
Scripture lesson, usually was able to 
read it with good effect. 

“Don’t forget to tell about the 
scrubbing every month,” reminded 
Mrs. Hinkle. 

“QO yes!” responded ’Squire Hinkle, 
Every teacher made a contract to 
Scrub the schdol house every month. 
Therefore, on scrub day, which al- 
‘Ways was on a Friday, he appointed 
& gang of boys and girls to clean up, 
4 


dismissing the others at noon. The 
boys carried the water.” 

“And,” continued Mrs. Hinkle, ‘*The 
girls scrubbed the desks and seats 
with sand and soap until they were 
white as bone. We washed the win- 
dows and then scrubbed the floor 
with hickory splint brooms, not sav- 
ing the sand, and swept out the rinse 
water with corn brooms. Oh, we 
worked hard and had lots of fun.” 

Played Ball On Frozen Snow 

While recalling the good times, the 
’*Squire said that nothing could heat 
a game of town ball on frozen snow. 

“We had real winters then,” he 
said. “Sometimes the drifts were so 
high that we sleighed right over the 
worm fences. But that was no patch- 
ing to playing ball on the crust of 
the snow. It took a pretty big field 
because when the batter gave the 
gum ball a good sock it soared out 
through the air and when it lit on the 
snow and started to bounce and roll, 
it whizzed along like a streak. The 
out-fielders had to do some _ quick 
work to connect up with it. We drove 
Stakes down for baSes. The runners 
could speed over the snow nearly as 
fast as the ball.” 

“Do you want the names of my 
teachers?” he asked. 

Given in their order, they were 
Joseph P. Long, John P. Long, Hen- 
ry Mohr, Aaron Baker, Edward 
Fluke, James Fluke, now of Pitts- 
burgh; John Sell of Woodbury, and 
’Squire Daniel F. Bassler, of Wood- 
bury. 

“T liked them all,” he Said, “and 
never got a licking from any. I gave 
"Squire Bassler. Many a good snow 
balling. In those days the teachers 
played with the pupils. That went 
over big with the boys. I have a sus- 
picion that they played with us as 
much for the sake of keeping peace 
and harmony on the play ground as 
for enjoyment, but his ability to play 
was one of the tests of a good teach- 
ey. 
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Treated Pupils At Xmas 

Some of the teachers became per- 
haps a little uneasy at the approach 
of Christmas. They knew the pupils 
were fixing to pen them out unless 
they stood treat. No matter how pop- 
ular the pedagogue, locking out was 
inevitable unless he produced the ex- 
pected treat. 

John P. Long, gentle, mild manner- 
ed, used to tell the boys, “Don’t go 
to any trouble. 
here.” 

Listening to the reminiscences of 
"Squire and Mrs. Hinkle, told in in- 
teresting vein, one is convinced that 
school days were good days at Long’s 
school] house. 

Looking into the barrel of a pis- 
tol in the hands of a desperate fugi- 
tive from justice is an experience not 
exactly conducive to tranquility of 
mind but it is excellent preliminary 
training for a justice of the peace, It 
occurred to ’Squire Samuel H. Hinkle, 
while he was a constable, prior to his 
long service as justice of the peace. 

With a record of forty years be- 
hind him, ‘Squire Hinkle has the 
listinction of a term of ‘continuous 
service in office, duplicated by few 
justices in the commonwealth. Be- 
fore his election as justice, he served 
as constable of Bloomfield township 
for a period of six years. It was dur- 
ing his incumbency in this office that 
he encountered the most dramatic ep- 
isodes of his official career. He says 
that the citizens of his native town- 
ship are too law abiding to bring him 
much criminal practice. 

Now to go back to the story of the 
threatened shooting. Hon. Martin 
G. Bell, late president judge of the 
Blair county courts, had deputized 
Mr. Hinkle to assist Constable Beegle 
to serve a bench warrant on a man, 
who had broken jail, following his 
commitment to the county bastile un- 
der sentence imposed on a charge of 
assault and battery with intent to kill. 

The two officers of the law, well 





Your treat will be 


aware that their quarry was armed, 
finally rounded him up in a private 
home. A man, who had guided the 


two men to a room up-stairs, point- — 


ed to a man lying in a bed against 
the wall, remarking, ‘‘There’s’ the 
man you’re looking for.” 

Life Is Threatened 

Sure enough, there he was, snug- 
gled under the covers, with his head 
resting in the crook of his right arm. 
An ugly looking revolver, grasped in 
his hand, was trained squarely on the 
officers, Eying the black circle made 
by the mouth of the barrel, ‘Squire 
Hinkle said, “If you have any notion 
to shoot, make a tarnation good shot. 
The second shot is mine.” | 

While ’Squire Hinkie made no pre- 
tense at being a marksman, he had 
enough confidence in the Smith and 
Wesson .388 calibre revolver he car- 
ried, to feel that he would not miss at 
such close range. However, no shoot- 
ing was necessary. The eScaped crim- 
inal thought better of his threat. The 
two. constables over-powered and d's- 
armed him. 

Although the man now gave him- 
self up, another difficulty presented 
itself because he refused to put on 
his clothes. It was bitterly cold wea- 
ther in December. He would have 
frozen to death exposed to the low 
temperature out-of-doors, practical- 
ly naked. 

“T’ll stand him up, if you dress 
him,” suggested, big-muscled, power- 
ful constable Beegle. And that was 
what was done. Helped to the buggy, 
the prisoner was lifted into the con- 
veyance and in due time was delivered 
back safe and sound to jail. 

Traveled Over Large Areas 

As Mr. Hinkle discovered on a cer- 
tain occasion, Bedford county pre- 
sents a wide area for foot travel. 
During the early years of his service 
as constable, he was commissioned by 
the judge to serve a summons on a 
man living at Shadeville. 

Killing two birds with one stone 
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he decided to serve a writ on another 
party living at Hyndman. The en- 
tire itinerary counted up to one hun- 
dred forty miles, which back in the 
horse and buggy days was a long 
tr:p. 

Driving to Bedford, he left his 
horse and vehicle there and took the 
bus to Hyndman, continuing the 
journey on foot. By time he reach- 
ed the vicinity of Chaneysville, dark- 
f ness had fallen. Here, also, he serv- 
ed a summons. On account of the 
lateness of the hour, he presumed on 
the milk of human kindness by asking 
for the night’s lodging of this person, 
only to be refused. 

Far:ng forth towards the nearest 
light visible in the gloom, he had 
not gone far until h:s progress was 
challenged by a pair of vic.ous dogs. 
Only a shade less inhospitable was 
the housewife’s curt dismissal. ‘“We 
don’t keep tramps,” she snapped as 
she slammed the door. 

Lodging Was Very Scarce 

Well, there was nothing else to do 
but trudge forth towards the next 
light. He had had scarcely anything 
to eat since morning. Hunger and 
exhaustion began to give his trek 
through the wilds of Bedford county 
the aspects of an endurance test. 

While the folks at the next light 
} were unable to offer accommodations, 
| they directed him to the next light 
where a long delayed supper and a 
comfortable bed were put at his dis- 
} posal. Next day he walked to Bedford 
and eventually completed the trip via 
his horse and buggy. 

During the forty years that ’Squire 
Hinkle has had his shingle out as jus- 
tice, a surprising amount of legal 
work is noted on his books. Picking 
out facts at random, we find that he 
had married forty-seven couples, all 
of whom, he says jokingly, have stay- 
ed married. 

He has written seventy-two wills, 
hundreds of deeds and mortgages. In 
the capacity of executor or adminis- 


trator, he has settled up twenty-five 
estates. His familiarity with the 
farms in Bloomfield and Taylor 
Township qualify him as an auth- 
ority on titles. 

Titles Date Back To Revolution 

He can trace the ownership of some 
of them as far back as the original 
warrants issued by the supreme exe- 
cutive council dating back to the Rev- 
olutionary war from the abstracts on 
file in his office. 

Naturally, he resents the attempts 
made by the legal profession to strip 
justices of the peace of the authority 
to perform such work as drawing up 
legal papers. In short, put the jus- 
tices out of business. He says, if the 
lawyers were only able to see the 
question ar'ght, the justices bring 
in work for them. 

They are scouts, so to speak, in 
the out-lying districts, in matters con- 
cerning law. Any justice, who knows 
h's business, will consult an attorney 
when the case in hand is too techni- 
cal to admit of solution except by a 
graduate of the law. 

It was beau night, sure enough, but 
pretty, blonde Mary Prudence Pote 
was not expecting her fiance, young 
Samuel H Hinkle. 


Mr. Hinkle was following the car- 
penter trade under that expert mas- 
ter carpenter known all over the Mor- 
risons Cove section for the reliability 
of his work, the late David S. Burget, 
of Curryville. He had gent word to 
Mary Prudence that he was unable 
to come around on account of an at- 
tack of rheumatism. Dr. Julius Vissel 
who boarded at Mary’s home, assured 
the young lady that Mr. Hinkle was 
getting along well and would soon be 
able to be about. 

The physician fulfilled his promise 
of secrecy to the young man. There- 
fore, he did not apprise Mary that 
what Samuel had was not rheuma- 
tism but the itch. Mary sent her good 
wishes for speedy recovery from the 
rheumatism, 
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“Rheumatism” fs Joke 

Well brought up girls in her young 
days did not traipse to the boy 
friend’s home under any circum- 
stances, except on formal invitation 
from his parents. Not until danger 
of contagion was past, did she learn 
the true story of Samuel’s rheuma- 
tism. It has been a standing joke 
in the family ever since. 


Mr. Hinkle had gotten the itch 
from one of the other apprentice car- 
penters in the Davy Burget gang. Al- 
though he vigorously denied the ac- 
cusation, Mr. Hinkle had observed 
the young fellow surreptitiously do- 
ing a lot of scratching. Forcible in- 
spection soon furnished visible proof 
that the suspect was polluted with 
the disease. Mr. Hinkle still has to 
laugh at the dispatch with which 
Davy Burget dismissed the man. 


Mr. Hinkle and Miss Pote were 
married at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. Andrew B. Pote and 
Mrs. Frances Shoop Pote, at Bakers 
Summit, on October 27, 1892. Rev- 
erend Ephraim Dutt, pastor of the 
Lutheran charge at Martinsburg, 
performed the ceremony in the pres- 
ence of one hundred and forty-five 
guests. The bride made a pretty pic- 
ture in her cream tinted lace trim- 
med lansdowne gown. Her sister, Miss 
Ida Pote, the bridesmaid, wore a 
Martha Washington costume, Harry 
Lee was best man. 


Wedding Was Happy Occasion 

Professor Samuel H. Replogie’s 
wife, formerly of Roaring Spring, 
now residing in Pittsburgh, played the 
wedding march. A big dinner was 
served which, supplemented by the 
light-hearted disposition of the guests, 
made the occasion as happy a social 
function as a wedding is expected to 
be. 

As a memento of her wedding, Mrs. 
Hinkle has the bridal picture of her- 
self and Mr. Hinkle hanging in the 
parlor. She says if they are spared 


to celebrate their Golden Wedding an- 
niversary in 1942, she anticipates 
having a duplicate of her wedding 
dress made to wear at the occasion. 


If they retain their present youthful | 


appearance four years hence, Mr, and 
Mrs. Hinkle will make a remarkably 
young looking Golden Wedding couple. 


They went to housekeeping the fol- 
lowing spring in the house now owned 
by Charles O. Long, remaining there 
until 1895 when they moved into their 
present home. Their children are Len- 
nis, wife cf Charles Brumbaugh, mor- 
tician, of Central City, Somerset 
county, Pa.; Frances, wife of Palmer 
D. Long, who resides in her parental 
home; Anson Wayne, name sake of 
Professor Anson - Wright, former 
superintendent of schoo!s. of Bedford 
county, who is an automobile me- 
chanic in the employ of C. A. Hersh- 
berger, of Martinsburg, and Samuel 
Carl, the youngest, at home, 


Father And Son Share Birthday | 
Samuel Carl, the baby, shares the 
same birthday date as his father. Last 
February 19th, the son was 26 and 
the ’Squire was 69. The young man is 
janitor of the Bakers Summit consoli- 
dated school building. 

Any kind of work has been grist in 
the hopper for ’Squire Hinkle. Skill 
of the hand or head have come easy 
to him. Farmer, carpenter, justice, 
inspector of mine materials, game 
warden, he also serves as director and 
vice president of the First National 
bank at Roaring Spring. 

Every time ’Squire Hinkle sets foot 
on the four-mile stretch of macadam 
road which leads through Bakers 
Summit southward, ue feels a sense 
of pride at the workmanship which 
built this highway to last through 
the ages. Prior to the so-called Pin- 
chot roads, the highway engineers, 
with an eye to the old Roman military 
roads that have withstood the wear 
and tear of centuries, laid a base that 
they could guarantee. 
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Helped Lay Road Base 
*Squire Hinkle helped lay the stone 
for the road. He takes pleasure in 
telling how the laborers sweated dur- 
ing that hot summer but appreciation 
of the magnitude of the job took the 
discomfort out of the sweat. 


After the stones were broken with 
hammers, a gang of five set the 
stones on edge side by side to a 
depth of three layers, afterward bind- 
ing them w:th water. It will take a 
lot of traffic to wear chuck holes in 
that road. 


The ’Squire says the road cost the 
township only $17,000 a mile, the full 
expense having been ‘borne as follows: 
One-half by the state and one-fourth 
each by the county and the township. 
Cost of upkeep is inconsiderable, 
compared w-th roads wi.n a less solid 
base. Were roads bu.it like that now- 
a-days the Ww.aA ranks might be less 
crowded, but the roads wou!d be a 
monument worthy of the respect of 
future generations, 


Heiped Save Cinurcit For Worship 

It is a matter of espec:al gratiica- 
tion to ’Squire Hinkie that he was 
instrumental in saving the old Meth- 
odist church at Bakers Summit for 
the sacred purpose to which it was 
ded:cated. During its var:ed history as 
a house of worship, it had been sold 
to vue Martinsburg River Brethren 
congregation, who vacated it follow- 
ing the construction of their new 
brick church. 


Eventually it was used as a kind of 
community hall. Shows were held 
and the drum corps gave concerts 
there. Deeply moved at this sacrile- 
gious utility, George Appleman and 
the ’Squire, consulting together, set 
the ball rolling to buy it and again 
consecrate it to divine worship. 


The plan necessitated a good many 
trips to Bedford driving behind Mr. 
Appleman’s matched team of sorrels 
to ascertain whether the title was 
clear. Then community interest was 


enlisted in raising the purchase price 
of $400 by popular subscription. 

Everybody in sSakers Summit reach- 
ed into their pockets. Some of the 
children helped the cause by giving a 
dime a piece. The late industrialist, 
D. M. Bare, of Roaring Spring gave 
$50.00. Otner citizens of Roaring 
Spring contributed, and in a very 
short time the full amount was paid 
in. 

Church Is Now Union 


The church was pougnt and since 
then it has done duty as a union 
church. Members of any Christian de- 
nomination are welcome to hold ser- 
vices. Mr. and Mrs. Hinkle are Luth- 
erans but they are broad enough to 
respect the sincerity of those of other 
faiths. 

‘Squire Hinkle is tne oidest one 
l'ving of the children of Christian and 
Barbara Holsinger Hinkle. He was 
porn February 19, 1869. The others 
surviv:ng are Christian, who resides 
at the ’Squire’s home; Mrs. Minnie 
Myrtle Snyder, who holds the respon- 
S:ble position of matron at the Toledo 
General hospital, Toledo, Ohio; Ardel- 
la, w:fe of Thomas Haffly, of Altoo- 
na; Professor Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bed- 
ford county superintendent of schools, 
Bedford, and Orange, retired postal 
employe, of Altoona. Charles and Sal- 
ome are deceased. 

"Squire Hinkle’s father was raised 
from early boyhood by “Christley” 
Mock, who took the child following 
the death of the little orphan’s fa- 
ther. Mr. Mock raised him as _ his 
own son. On this account, little is 
known by the present bearers of the 
name of the Hinkle family history 
pr-or to the ’Squire’s father. 

Good Standard Of Living 

The latter was a hard working far- 
mer, who trained his children in the 
habit of working. Work and school, 
Self-respect and respect for others 
worthy of it, as well as adherence to 
r-ght living, was his formula for get- 
ting along in the world. 
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His word wag law, even when his 
children were grown, but he insisted 
that each generation should make 
the most out of the augmented oppor- 


tunities to which the young fell heir. 
That looks like a good enough rule 
for any one to follow. 


Mr. Smelser Tells of Western Frontier Days 


The theme of castaways on a des- 
ert island has furnished fiction writ- 
ers with some of the most dramatic 
material to challenge their crafts- 
manship. Human brain and ingenuity 
pitted against nature in the’ raw, 
miles away from _ civilization, intri- 
gues us all. — 

Roughing it may not be so happy 
to experience, but we surely like to 
hear about the other fellow dong it. 
The settlement of the west in this 
country was thrilling triumph of 
man’s mastery over the’ merciless 
wild. The song, “Carry Me Back to 
the Lone Prairie,” moves us deeply 
with its haunting pathos as we sit 
by the radio in our comfortable 
homes, but the lone prairie was not 
so pleasing to the pioneer all by him- 
self in a dug-out, listening to the 
wind howling and with his mind as- 
sailed by uneasy wondering about the 
temperature which had dropped so 
low it burst the thermometer. 
Saddler Relates Western Settlement 

David S. Smelser, Martinsburg’s 
solitary follower of the rapidly van- 
ishing trade of saddlery, can tell you, 
first-hand, all about it. Not that Mr. 
Smelser embellishes his recital with 
any tall stories. Far from it. He con- 
fines his reminiscences to bald, un- 
varnished facts. Even so, they tell an 
eloquent tale. 

Mr. Smelser told the interviewer on 
Saturday afternoon that every time 
he tells some unusual experience that 
happened to him on the Iowa, Ne- 
braska or South Dakota frontier, he 
thinks of his good friend, the late 
David M. Klepser, ‘‘Miller Dave.” 

Mr. Klepser was in the habit of 


spending a great deal of his leisure 
time in Mr. Smelser’s little saddlery 


shop. In the event that Fred Smouse, — 


or one of the other of their coterie 
of old friends, told a story that 
seemed a trifle overdrawn, Mr. Klep- 
ser would jokingiy remark, “That 
happened out west, didn’t it?” 

That dry reminder never failed to 
convulse the old-timers with laugh- 
ter. Memory of Mr. Klepser and Fred 
Smouse in their accustomed places in 
the shop, remains very real to the old 
saddler. However, there is no dearth 
of company since Reverend Edward 
Porter, Nelson Keim, John L. Goshorn 
and Harry J. Ingram beguile many 
hours in that friendly atmosphere. 

Established Home In lowa 


Although David Sylvester Smelser 


was born on the then Snyder farm 
near Middletown school house, he was 
but a Little fellow when his father, 
Levi Smelser, got the urge to take 
Horace Greeley’s famous advice, “Go 
West, young man,” as a first step in 
the climb to fortune. 

Mr. Levi Smelser and his wife, Lou- 
vina Smouse Smelser, moved to Iowa. 
In spite of the fact that western Iowa 
still was new country, the land was 
pretty well taken up and the house 
on the Smelser farm boasted log walls 
and a shingle roof, a very decided im- 
provement over the dug-outs and sod 
houses which the first settlers hast- 
ily threw together and which was all 
the treeless prairie offered as a means 
of shelter. 

The Smelser family was pleasantly 
Situated in a land well grown over 
with wild plum trees. All told, there 


were eight varieties of wild plums, || 
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isome of which were quite palatable 
leaten raw. One little yellow kind 
itasted tart as a persimmon raw but 
jwhen it was seeded and boiled down 
ith sorghum molasses Father Smel- 
ser manufactured, O my, what a deli- 
igious butter they made! 
Made Sorghum Molasses 
| Yes, Mr. Smelser’s father made sor- 
ghum molasses. After the tough sod, 
hickened by centuries of growth, un- 
idisturbed by the plow-share was brok- 
len, the settler had to learn by exper- 
jience what crop was best adapted to 
ithe soil. Wheat usually could not be 
igrown as a first crop. It had to be 
Ipreceded by flax, or maybe corn or 
jcane. 

Cne year Father Smelser made 
11,900 gallons of sorghum molasses. A 
itedious job it was, too The harvest- 
ling, grinding and boiling of the syrup 
jihad to be done by hand. As soon as 
ithe p':ums became ripe, Mother 
iSmelser and her girls, Dav'd’s sisters, 
iMary Elizabeth, Keziah Ellen and 
}Minnie, set to work to make plum 
jbutter. Twenty-five gallons was con- 
WSidered a fair amount to see the 
Smelsers through the winter. 

Shared With Neighbors 

Nor did they forget to share their 
jabundance with a poor fam'ly in the 
neighborhood. This family had abso- 
jlutely nothing. Fighting the west with 
ibare hands and, perhaps, a lack of 
isound judgment and aggressiveness 
ithat were essential ingredients to 
;success, waS a losing game with them. 
|; Lacking sufficient hay of their own 
to twist and burn in the sheet iron 
jstove, as well as money with which 
to buy gasoline for fuel, winter was a 
problem. Believe it or not, the more 
}well-to-do settlers acutally burned 
gasoline for cooking purposes in the 


wild and woolly west when Mr. 
Smelser was young. 
Well, the poor neighbors hunted 


;}over the pasture lands and stored up 
cow chips to burn. For one week that 
Mr. Smelser knows about, these pov: 


erty-stricken westerners lived on 
roasting ears and sorghum molasses. 
There wasn’t another thing of any de- 
scription to eat. 

Living in a hole in the ground, with 
insufficient food and fuel is some- 
thing we modern Americans, made 
soft by a super abundance of the 
comforts of life, would lament’ to 
high heaven about. But Mr. Smelser 
says the western pioneers took it as 
a matter of course. Buoyed up by the 
thought of good fortune ahead, they 
made no complaint. 

“Why no,’ remarked Mr. Smelser, 
“there was no talk of hardships. The 
people got used to it. They didn’t say 
anything about their deprivations.” 

Moved To South Dakota 

With a settler’s cabin st:cking out 
on every other square mile or so of 
the Iowa landscape, young David 
Smelser yearned for more elbow room 
and a farm of his own So he pulled 
up stakes and lit out for South Da- 
kota to file claim on free government 
land. 

What with all that vast expanse of 
rich land stretching away to be lost 
in the distance beyond the range of 
the eye, why should not he get a sec- 
tion of it for his own? 

All of us have laughed at the old 
gag about the visitor to the Chicago 
meat plant, who said that they used 
up everything appertaining to a hog 
but the bristles and the squeal. Well, 
Saddler D. S. Smelser has an answer 
for that one, too. He showed The Her- 
ald reporter quantities of curled hog 
bristles, which he uses to stuff horse 
collars. As for the squeal, he believes 
a good deal of it gets into radios. 

A hog has a permanent wave in its 
tail while it is alive. After it is 
Slaughtered a permanent is put into 
the bristies, which makes them the 
most acceptable padding for horse 
collars that can be procured. Goat’s 
hair and a fibrous moss will do ina 
pinch, but they are used only _ in 
cheap jobs, in accordance with the 
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orders received and the price the cus- 
tomer wishes to pay. 


Western Life Strenuous 

However, before we begin with Mr. 
Smelser’s launching into his trade, 
and, judging by something that was 
let drop, we believe Cupid had a hand 
in it, we shall go back to his sod- 
busting days out west. 

In spite of the fact he brushes aside 
with a wave of his hand all talk of 
hardships involved in settling the 
west, one can readily see in’ these 
days when the physical comforts of 
life seem to be the end and aim of 
existence, that sticking one’s head out 
of a dug-out or soddy on a cold win- 
ter day to see whether smoke from 
the hole in the roof of the nearest 
neighbor a mile away is r.sing above 
the snowy wastes, takes what is po- 
litely called intestinal fortitude. 

Sitting by their sheet iron stoves 
the while the different members of 
the family twisted hay to burn, the 
settlers Mr. Smelser associated with. 
were sincerely concerned about reli- 
gion One of his neighbors in South 
Dakota held Sunday school in his sod 
house, weather permitting, Although 
:t was so small that the nine or a 
dozen people, who assembled for the 
B ble lesson, crowded it. almost like 
Sardines in a can, the visitors were 
glad to have the opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the service. 

Once Was Wealthy 

The man, at whose house the school 
met, illustrated in his own exper‘ence 
the extreme ups and downs of fortune. 
During his palmy days in Chicago, 
his wealth enabled him to live in lux- 
ury, with a coach and fine team of 
horses driven by a coachman in liy- 
ery, aS a Symbol of his fashionable 
estate. 

Eventually he lost his fortune spec- 
ulat'ng on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Reduced to penury, he tried to 
make a new stake on a government 
claim, From mansion to a soddy was 
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a big drop, but the man did not lose 
hold of his religious convictions. 

From close contact with the Sac © 
and Fox Indians in Iowa, Mr. Smelser 
learned many interesting things about | 
the savages, who were the first Am- 
ericans. Depending on hunting and 
fishing, the Indians got along pretty 
well until the whites pre-empted their 
hunting ranges. AS soon as they saw 
that the white settlers kept a store of 
supplies on hand, the squaws made 
a regular nuisance of themselves by 
inveterate begging. They asked for 
any and everything that struck their 
fancy. 

Lived By Trapping 

The braves trapped and _ hunted 
jack rabb‘:ts, which were the salva- 
tion of red-skins and whites alike, in- 
sofar as they furnished the larder 
with the chief supp!y of meat. They 
also trapped mink and muskrats. 
Their houses, or teepees, were a nev- 
er-failing curiosity to Mr. Smelser. 

Made of Several pty of cat-o’-nine- 
tail leaves sewed together with linn 
bark fibre, the fabric was la'd over 
poles stuck in the ground and drawn 
together at the top, tent fashion Big — 
Indian and little Indian entered by 
crawling through a hole covered by 
a flap. They had enough brains in 
their savage nood'’es not to have the 
flap open directly into the interior. 
There was a circuituous passage way, 
designed to keep out the cold wind. 

W:th an open fire in the center, it 
was amazing how warm the Indians 
houses. 
The'r shaggy, tough ponies were pro- 
vided with neither food nor shelter. 
They managed to keep from freezing 
by huddling together in a kind of cir- 
cle with their heads toward the cen- 
ter and they dug through the snow 
with their facile fore-legs to feed up- 
on the grass underneath. 

Kept Horses Sure Footed 

Although their masters left the 
horses to forage for themselves, they 
would not risk having the indispen- 
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|} sable little animals break their legs 
| when crossing ice covered streams, 
} but would scatter a trail of ashes to 
| ensure secure footing. 


i The plan to plant trees on the 
| prairies, which the present adminis- 
} tration advocated so strenuously a 
i few years ago to counteract dust 
| storms, was nothing new to Mr. Smel- 
ser. Everyone who filed on a claim 
| was obliged to plant a part of it to 
i trees. Trees were so rare in the vi- 
| cinity of Culberston, Nebraska, where 
| Mr. Smelser spent three years, that he 
| had to travel seventy miles to the 
North Platte river to feast his eyes 
|} on two willow trees. In the opposite 
| direction from the town, at a distance 
| of forty-five miles, there grew a lone 
| box elder. 
| Mr. Smelser planted cottonwood and 
| box elder cuttings and maple seeds 
} Over a considerable area in Kansas, 
| Nebraska and Iowa. He planted a 
| five acre tract in South Dakota to 
} walnuts for a man, who had been in 
| the nursery business. To this day, he 
| has never found out how many trees 
| grew from the walnut seed. Thus, Mr. 
1 Smelser proves that the new tree 
| planting wr:nkle, studied out by 
Washington brain trusters, was old 
| stuff to the pioneers. 


Oxen Used By Pioneers 
| As soon as the long, cold winters 
were over, the settlers busied them- 
Selves at breaking the sod. Only ox- 
| en could be used, horses being too 
| light to take the punishment neces- 
| sary to tear up the closely knit grass 
roots. Four oxen, driven abreast, were 
hitched to the plow. 


Once ready for cultivat:on, the soil 
| was unbelievably fertile. No stones, 
no hills, farming that new prairie land 
was like a dream to an easterner, 
Even so, the crops brought in little 
| profit because of the great distance 
| from market. Corn at 9c the double 
bushel and wheat at 35c were no road 
| to making a man rich quick. 


In the western part of Nebraska, 
watermelons of the highest quality 
grew like weeds but the grower could 
not get more than $2.00 for a piled 
up wagon load at the nearest town. 
They did not bring in any big money 
returns but the fun the folks had at 
the water melon festivals, money could » 
not have bought. 

They had box socials, also, to raise 
money to build a church. Deprived of 
everything but bare necessities it was 
marvelous what good victuals’ the 
girls could contrive to put into the 
boxes. The young man, who laid down 
his hard earned money on the highest 
bid, got his money’s worth. 

Has Valuable Souvenir 

Mr. Smelser has a souvenir of his 
cavalier days when he did not get his 
money’s worth. It is a brass disk worth 
4 cents when redeemed at the bank at 
Vinton, Iowa. The brass checks were 
issued by the cannery there in place 
of money. Men employed to husk the 
roasting ears received a four cent 
check for each bushel. 

One evening at quilting time young 
David Smelser and a pal noticed two 
girls, who were not at all hard to 
look at, remained to do some overtime 
work. With the idea of beauing the 
girls home, the boys husked corn un- 
til the girls would be through, only 
to be turned down flatly by the young 
ladies. The boys took it as a joke and 
each kept the checks as a memento of 
having been sacked. 

Pennsylvania’s stony fields do not 
yield as much grain to the acre as 
the deep, rich loam of the prairie 
states but after a steady diet of flap 
jacks, bacon, biscuits and potatoes, 
thought of the deliciousness of the ap- 
ples grown back in Morrisons Cove 
orchards made Mr. Smelser’s mouth 
water. 

Costly Apples Fine Flavored 

He paid 10c one time for three Ben 
Davis Apples and nothing ever tasted 
better. Then there was the quest‘on of 
fuel. The cheapest grade of soft coal 
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was $900 a ton and as for wood, 
with only three trees within a radius 
of over a hundred miles, it was too 
precious to burn. 

Those western blizzards drove the 
snow particles right through one’s 
clothes, powdering them so they 
looked like a miller’s flour encrusted 
garments. Weather like that took a 
lot of twisting to get the hay ready 
to burn. There was a trick in twist- 
ing it. It was braided something 
like the old-time six twist chewing to- 
bacco. The kind, Mr. Keim explained, 
“that a twist that reached from the 
mouth to the ear made a chew.” 

“Talk aboui pay,” said Mr. Smelser, 
“we had a postmaster out in Nebras- 
ka, who carried the mail in addition 
to keeping a store. He went out every 
Tuesday to pick up the mail a matter 
of 65 miles away and returned Fr-day 
with store supplies as well as the 
mail. His salary amounted to what- 
ever sum the cancellation of stamps 
added to. I remember one year he 
got $19.00. 

“Here’s something I want to show 
you,” stated Mr. Smelser to the re- 
porter. 

Searching among so:ne paraphernal- 
ia on a shelf, he produced a booklet, 
containing a handscme lithograph on 
the cover, of the Goetz saddlery 
plant at Ranson, West V:rginia. 

“That’s a pretty iong step from the 
harness shop A. D. Goetz used to have 
on the third floor of the Odd Fellows 
bu'lding,’’ he continued. 

“Why, Mr. Smeiser,” exclaimed the 
reporter in surprise, the lodge room 
is on the third floor of the building.” 

Worked In Goetz Shop 

“Yes, yes, I am well aware of that. 
Nevertheless the lodge room is where 
the Goetz’s started their business 
when I used to make horse collars for 
them. The building originally was in- 
tended for the town hall. 

“Mr. Goetz had a good trade. When 
he saw it was expanding to the point 
that the old Fellows’ hall’s’ third 


story was too small, he tried to buy 
land from old Danny Brown, where 
the First Brethren church stands. Mr. 
Brown refused to sell. Everyone else 
he approached followed suite. He was 
unable to buy a suitable site on which 
to build hig factory here in Martins- 
burg. 

“Hventually hrs brother George, who 
had made some profitable connections 
with the B. and O. Railroad in West 
Virginia, persuaded Mr. Goetz to close 
up here and start his plant at its 
present location. 

Industry Moved To W. Va. 

“This corner here represents the 
first building he put up. They have 
retained that and built the rest of the 
factory around it. I might be work- 
ing there today if I had gone with 
Mr. Goetz as he insisted that I 
should.” 

Thus the o:d saddler, in retrospect, 
told the story of another industry, 
lost to Martinsburg on account of the 
land owners refusing to sell to the 
factory. promoters. 

“T considered s:x horse collars a 
good day’s work,” continued the old 
saddler. My wages were at the rate 
of $3.75 a dozen for the labor. When 
I visited the Goetz m'lls two years 
ago, they turned out 50 dozen horse 
collarg a day. As you see by their 
advertisement they cater to the high 
class trade in the manufacture of 
English and American style saddles. 
They maintain agenctes in London. 
In fact, they sell thei: product all 
over the world.” 

Married and Settled in East 

Nothing was farther from young 
David Smelser’s mind than horse 
collars when he came back to the 
home town from South Dakota in 
1887 on a flying visit. However, a 
smiling little fellow, known for his 
fatal aim at shooting darts, took a 
hand. The western frontiersman met 
Miss Ellen Gorsuch. Cupid did the 
rest and the two were married. 

His marriage wrote finis to Mr. 





Smelser’s career in the west. His 
claim eventually was bought up by the 
land speculators on the strength of a 
tax lien. Having lost interest in the 
land, Mr. Smelser sold his rights for 
a song, only to learn, too late, that 
it was valued at fifteen dollars an 
acre. 


Following the removal of _ the 
Goetz saddlery shop to Ranson in 
1890, Mr. Smelser went to Scalp Lev- 
el. Later he entered into business 
for himself. His little shop is a curio 
of tools, which to the uninitigced, are 
so strange that their use never would 
be guessed. That curved, flat band of 
steel is a needle, and believe it or not, 
the shell-like piece of metal that 
might be almost anything else ex- 
cept what it actually is, is a thimble. 


Thimble Used In Sewing Leather 

The reporter thought she was being 
spoofed about its beirg a thimble, 
until Mr. Smelser illustrated the 
method. With the ease of an e€xpe- 
rienced seamstress stitching a piece 
of cloth, he thrust the needle through 
hard leather. 


“See how easy it is?” he remark- 
ed. Well, it looks easy but verily, 
sewing leather is nothing for an am- 
ateur to muddle w:th. 


As was the case with most of the 
o'd-time craftsmen, Mr. Smelser 
adopted as his slogan the copybook 
axiom, ‘“‘Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” He not 
only applies that code to making 
horse collars, but it is his rule of 
life. 

While he no longer makes the col- 
lars from A to Izzard, he stuffs, re- 
pairs and adjusts them to measure- 
ment. It is a common _ practice 
among his customers to have the 
saddler come out to the farm and 
fit the collars on the horses. 
Relatives (Living and Dead) Scattered 

Now as Memorial Day nears, Mr. 
Smelser’s thoughts turn to the graves 
of his loved ones, but on account of 
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their widely scattered locations, the 
solace of laying a tribute of remem- 
brance on most of them, is denied. 

Grandfather Smelser is buried at 
St. John’s Reformed cemetery at 
Hickory Bottom, Grandmother Smel- 
ser is buried in Iowa, Father Smelser 
in Nebraska, Mother in Mississippi; 
Mary Elizabeth, his oldest sister lies 
in Alabama, her husband in South 
Dakota. 

His second sister, Mrs. Keziah El- 
len Jones, lives in California, but her 
second husband’s grave is in Arkan- 
sas. His remaining sister, Mrs. Min- 
nie Goodman, is a resident of Vera 
Cruz, California. Thus the Smelser 
family, living and dead, are dispersed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States. 

His three children also are some- 
what separated. Margaret, wife of 
Mahlon Keagy, lives at Oak Park, 
Tll., near Chicago. Harry resides in 
Juniata and Anna, Mrs. Earl Baker, 
in Akron, Ohio. 

Independent In Politics 

Although raised a Democrat, he is 
an independent in politics. He reserves 
the right to decide for himself how 
to vote. He is a member of the Luth- 
ran church and retains membership 
in the Modern Woodmen of America, 
an organization to which he has be- 
longed for thirty-two years and in 
which he served as secretary for a 


long period. He also has been secre- 
tary of the Knigtfts of the Golden 
Eagles for a period of twenty years. 

His second wife was the widow of 
the late John Settle. While his tastes 
are modest, Mr. Smelser in his little 
shop and his little house next door, 
enjoys the best comforts of life. At 
any rate his mode of living is a far 
cry from a dug-out in South Dakota 
in the days when he had to char the 
pith of sorghum cane to contrive 
blacking to polish his shoes. 
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Recollections of Canal Days 


Blair County was not old enough to 
vote in 1861. In fact, it was a mere 
adolescent among the Keystone state’s 
sizable family of sub-divisions. Yet, 
young as it was, it held a place of 
surprising distinction in the nation’s 
transportation system. 
sylvania ‘Railroad was erecting work 
shops in Altoona and for several dec- 


ades° Hollidaysburg, the Pennsylvania 


Canal terminal at the foot of the east- 
ern ‘slope of the Allegheny mountains, 
was an important trade center. 

Defying the apparently insurmount- 
able barrier interposed by the rugged 
elevation of the mountains to the vom- 
pletion of an all water route from 
the eastern to the western part of the 
state, engineering skill triumphed by 
erection of the old Portage railroad. 
At the time of its building the old 
Portage represented the most colos- 
sal feat in negotiating mountain 
transportation that had ever been at- 
tempted in the modern world. . 

Since the abandonment of the Port- 
age in favor of the more, advanced 
method of the steam railroad, the 
glory of the achievement instituted 
by pulling the cars.up the inclined 
planes, has been forgotten except in 
the memory of our oldest inhabitants. 

Suckling Recalls Canal Days 

Something of what the canal era 
was like in the county seat was de- 
picted in the mind’ of | the By-Gone 
Days reporter after listening the oth- 
er day to reminiscences told by Thom- 
as H. Suckling, leading men’s furnish- 
ings merchant in ys lala for 
over half a’céntury. Sek 

Mr. Suckling) was | borh in Holi: 
daysburg: on... November. 30, .1861. 
While shadows cast. before, already 
were heralding the supremacy of the 
railroad over the slow, ‘somewhat 
cumbersome canal ‘navigation, the 


port of Hollidaysburg, was:a hive of. 


activity. 


The Penn- 


Allegheny street, covered by mud 
in the spring of the year and by 
dust, inches deep, in summer, except 
that the Court House and numbers of 
pretentious residences fronted on it, 
was little more than a thoroughfare 
for the through traffic on the Hunt- 
ingdon and Indiana turnpike. 


' It was unpaved, and its sidewalks, 
laid by the property owners, of 
boards, brick or stone, according to 
the dictates of their fancy and pocket- 
books, were narrow, uneven and on 
different levels that made the pedes- 
trian watch his step. 

Hollidaysburg In Former Years 

Juniata street, along the water 
front, between Jones and Montgomery 
streets was the heart of the business 
section. .A.solid line. of stores, saloons 
and warehouses, teemed with cus- 


tomers. The traffic jam on its single - 
sidewalk, especially on Saturday 
nights, , was tremendous. It took 


jostling, pushing and elbowing to get 
through, particularly if you were a 
small boy intent on seeing father lift 
the draw bridge to let the voats go 
through. 


When the surveyors routed the 
right of way for the Morrisons Cove 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
designed primarily to tap the iron 
mines at Henrietta, they set up their 
tripods with the intention of running 
the branch line by way of Duncans- 
ville, Newry and East Freedom. 


Anyone with half an eye to the 
contour of the land can see that that 
was. the logical route. But that would 
have left Hollidaysburg isolated to 
within scarcely more than eye sight 
of the. railroad. 

“O, no, you can’t pass up our town 
like that,” said the progressive busi- 
ness men of Hollidaysburg.. As Mr. 
Suckling has personal knowledge, 
they. raised $35,000 in hard, cold cash 
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and paid it over to the Pennsy to have 
the road brought in to Hollidaysburg. 


Draw Bridge For Railroad 
So far, so good, but there was the 
canal to be crossed. This d‘fficulty 
was overcome by the construction of 
a draw bridge which spanned the 
canal at the foot of Jones street. The 
branch trains thundered over this 

hollow expanse in perfect safety. 
However it offered a pretty hefty 
obstruction to the passage of the can- 
al packets. That is, you would have 
throught so until you saw the ease 
with which young Thomas Henry 
Suckling’s father drew the bridge 

skyward to let the boats through. 


A powerful steel cable which ran 
over a pulley in a high tower had a 
heavy weight attached to it at the 
farther end. As this pressure was re- 
leased by the mechanism operated by 
the man in control, with much creak- 
ing and groaning, the bridge swung 
up and presto! the boat went through. 

Not, however, before the juvenile 
Thomas had boarded the craft. to 
catch a ride to Alexander M. Lloyd’s 
big warehouse at the terminal at the 
foot of Montgomery street. The lad 
was in the good graces of the boat 
captains, who were gl2d to add to his 
joy in life by giving him permission 
to ride along. 

Town Had Many Warehouses 

There were a number of warehouses 
but A, M. Lloyd’s was the largest, 
due in major degree, to its strategic 
location at the canal] terminal and the 
point which commanded the _ trade 
from Morrisons Cove, whicl. was suf- 
ficiently extensive to be of great val- 
ue. Mr. Lioyd and the other ware- 
house managers were commission 
merchants and forwarding agents. 
Their type of business has long since 
passed out of ex:stence. 

They unloaded the produce from 
the boats and forwarded it by horses 
to the foot of Incline No. 10 west of 
Duncansville, from which point it was 


portaged across the mountains to 
Johnstown, whither it again was con- 
signed to canal boats. For this ser- 
vice they received a commission. By 
the same method, they received a 
commission for forwarding Morrisons 
Cove products to distant markets. 

Goods from the Cove were brought 
in by the farmers themselves and by 
numerous hucksters. Mr. Suckling 
enlightened the reporter as to the 
method whereby individual routes 
were apportioned among the huck- 
sters. 

Although they did not buy the 
right to their routes, it was an un- 
written code that none of them would 
encroach on another’s territory. By 
common consent a poacher was a so- 
cial derelict. Therefore each enjoyed 
immunity from inroads made by any 
other huckster. 


Bartering System Used 


As a rule, the Cove farmer, who 
brought hs grain to Hollidaysburg 
expected to barter all or part of it. 
In other words, he exchanged it for 
store goods selected from the stocks 
on hand in the commission ware- 
houses. Bartering or trading in those 
days amounted to much more than ac- 
tual cash transactions. An eye for a 
bargain was part of every farmer’s 
training. 

In order to lift the boats up the 
one hundred foot elevation between 
Williamsburg and Hollidaysburg, a 
system of locks. was necessary. In 
all, there were fifteen locks, the first 
one, leaving Hollidaysburg enroute 
eastward, was at. Alleghenty street. 


There were two at Bald hill and 
one at Frankstown. There were also 
four dams lying between these two 
points, viz; Frankstown dam, Crooked 
dam, Three Mile dam and Williams- 
burg. Specifically the Three Mile dam 
or level was the Juniata river, for 
here the canal merged with that 
stream and presented a stretch of 
clear sailing. 
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Mr. Suckling declared the most fun 
he ever had was at a picnic when he 
was a boy. The children were treat- 
ed to a boat ride on the canal enroute 
to their destination. There was such 
a crowd that they were packed solidly 
on the deck, seated within one an- 
other’s out-spread legs. 


Naturally they were unable to 
move. Consequently when the. boat 
settled in the water so deeply that the 
youngsters were convinced it was 
about to sink, such shouting and 
clamor that ensued was enough to 
raise the dead. They could do nothing 
but sit still and take it, but soon they 
were assured of safety and had a 
glorious time, 


When winter came and _ freezing 
temperature locked the canal, shut- 
ting it down as a channel! of transpor- 
tation, it became a fascinating recre- 
ation resort. Virtually everyone in 
Hollidaysburg, able to go on the mo- 
tive power of a good pair of legs and 
who could muster sharp hand 
wrought skates, skated on the ‘basin. 


Such times as Jack Frost played 
his part in proper spirit the canal bas- 
in was a Skater’s paradise. Since this 
calm, static body of water was one 
hundred fifty feet wide and stretching 
from Jones street to the river, it was 
large enough to accommodate a con- 
siderable part of the population of the 
town. 


With the weather cooperating, the 
ice was fairly jammed. Young men 
and their sweethearts, boys and girls, 
swooped in graceful curves. Local 
champions cut their names and exe- 
cuted fancy figures, evoking the ad- 
miration of less skilled performers 
and the emulation of small _ boys, 
whose efforts at duplication generally 
ended in falls, both involuntary and 
intentional. 

Chair Sleds Were Used 

Here and there chair sleds, looking 
like push carts or baby buggies on 
runners, were pushed along, contain- 


ing older folks or sweet young things 
averse to over-exerting themselves. 
Look out! What’s got in to those pes- 
ky boys? Here they come coasting 
down Montgomery street on _ their 
sleds and shooting out over the basin 
like greased lightning. Way there! 
Road! Road. 

The best skates were handmade at 
George Suckling’s Blacksmith shop. 
They cost $10 or $12 a pair, and were 
worth it, too. Nor were they stuck 
away somewhere between seasons and 
left to rust. The owner oiled and pol- 
ished them with the same care he 
bestowed on his gun and bayonet, in 
the event that he may have belonged 
to one of the local crack independent — 
m'‘litary companies, the Juniata Rifles 
or the Hollidaysburg Inv’nc‘bles. 

From time to time invitations were 
out to a dance and roast turkey sup- 
per at Fountain Inn. The boys made 
arrangements with Captain Ross 
Foust, proud owner of the ‘Exemplar 
of McVeytown” and_ several other 
packet boats, to convey the party in a 
sled drawn by a double span of his 
tow mules. 

Mules Worked In Relay 

During the summer the mules were 
worked in relays; two on the tow path 
while the others rested in the stable 
on the after deck of the boats. Worked 
in shifts of eight hours or so, they 
were pretty much subdued in sum- 
mer, but during the long winter of in- 
activity, they felt their oats and were 
raring to go. Along about midnight, 
when the party broke up, the driver 
gave the mules their head and they 
tore down the home stretch at terrif- 
ic speed. 

As each succeeding generation dis- 
covers the world anew, the young- 
Sters have a feeling of condescension 
because the old-timers lacked the cur- 
rent advantages they enjoy. Well, 
maybe. But insofar as good times 
went in Blair county’s iron age, the 
people of Hollidaysburg, at least, had 
no apologies to offer to anybody. 
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Hollidaysburg, being as it was the 
end of the line for the boatmen, some 
high jinks ensued after they knocked 
off from their runs. Making the 
rounds of the saloons on Juniata 
street, they quite frequently got ligq- 
uored up to fighting spirit. Fracases 
with the local strong arm _ puddlers 
and furnace men assumed heroic pro- 
portions. No rules were observed. 


Boatmen Engaged In Fights 


Fists, boots and teeth were called 
into service. And when all else failed, 
likely as not, one of the contenders 
wou'd pick up a clinker — all the 
streets were covered with cinders 
from the furnaces — and give his op- 
ponent a kay-o on the head. 


As a rule no one bothered to call in 
the constables, but in case of a knock- 
out, Constable Garber Lowery, later 
justice of the peace for many years in 
the county-seat, hauled off the casual- 
tes in his trusty wheelbarrow and 
locked them up in jail to sleep it off. 

Mr. Lowery performed this public 
service with good grace except the 
time he arrested a woman on a drunk 
and disorderly charge. She was a 
town character, who packed a brawny 
pair of fists on her period‘c sprees. 
At the time he made the arrest, the 
woman was too drunk to walk to jail. 


Woman Hauled In Wheelbarrow 

Therefore, when the men in the 
crowd turned down his pleas for as- 
sistance, there was nothing else to do 
but load Mary on the wheelbarrow. 
She was such a ludicrous sight with 
her legs sprawled out over the handle 
bars, in an era when feminine legs 
were not even mentioned in polite so- 
ciety, that everybody jeered. 


Stories of the prowess of the ama- 
teur fistic champions sound unbelie- 
veable. A good straight punch or 
kick from them would send an ord- 
inary man to the hospital, if not in- 
deed, to his grave. They took pun- 
ishment from one another in the 
street fights that make John L. Sulli- 


van’s fifty-six round bout with Jake 
Kilrain just an average brawl. 
Foremost among the fighting ilk 
was a man who could lick h's weight 
in wild cats. To this day, townspeople 
still tell of his knock-out at the hands 
of John H. Goodfellow, prominent 
Hollidaysburg business man. Receiv- 
ing a threat of a licking from the man 
mountain, Mr. Goodfellow took the of- 
fensive by inviting the fellow to come 
up to the Goodfellow store. Arrived 
there, Mr .Goodfellow cordially asked 
the fighter to look at some papers 
held in the proprietor’s left hand. 
Champion Was Knocked Out 
Taken unaware, the man bent his 
head to look. Lashing out with his 
right, on which he had fastened 
brass knuckles in preparedness, Mr. 
Goodfellow dealt a blow to the cham- 
pion’s skull that felled him like an ox. 
Whether told as a joke or not, the 
old-timers used to laugh at a story 
about the Juniata Rifles. Purely from 
motives of patriotism, the young men 
of the town prior to the Civil War or- 
ganized themselves into independent 
military companies. Mr. Suckling has 
the manual of arms used by the Rifles. 


Their training was’ so thorough 
that following their enl'stment, the 
officers including Capt A. M. Lloyd, 
Captain Jonathan Derno, Captain 
Thomas McFarlane and General Frank 
H. Lane, retained their rank in the 
regular army without question. 

These companies had their head- 
quarters in “The barracks,” former 
carpenter shop owned by Daniel R. 
Reamey, which stood on Walnut street 
directly opposite Judge Marion D. 
Patterson’s home. In their public 
drills and dress parades they adhered 
rigidly to military discipline. 

Served In Civil War 

Therefore, while marching down 
Broad street when the commanding 
officer was too preoccupied to give the 
command, “Halt!” the men marched 
on right into the Juniata River. The 
Civil War broke out soon afterwards. 
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The Rifles enlisted virtually one hun- 
dred percent. Many of the gallant 
young soldiers, who had marched in- 
to the river, marched to their death on 
the battle fields during the war. 

Natives of the county seat were in 
now'!se awed by the wonders of the 
new engineering wrinkle — the 
Brooklyn suspension bridge. They 
had one of their own. It crossed the 
Juniata river at the site of the present 
P. R. R. freight station. It connected 
two rolling mills, one on each side of 
the river. Furthermore Roebling, the 
architect of the Brooklyn bridge, was 
no stranger to the county seat. 

In fact, he it was, who invented the 
idea of twisting wire into the ropes 
that pulled the cars up the mountan 
on the old Portage Railroad. The 
wear on the hempen ropes was ter- 
rific. Roebling’s invention was a safe- 
ty device, as well as a great money 
saver. 


Trucks Ran Under Boats 


Among the oddities relating to the 
canal and portage transporation sys- 
tem, Mr. Suckling mentioned that the 
trucks which carried. the canal boats 
up the inclined planes to Johnstown 
were run under the boats beneath the 
surface of the basin. Drags were put 
on the portage cars to hold them back 
in case of the ropes breaking. Oth- 
erwise they would have careened 
down the mountain side at the speed 
of a rocket. 


Tow ropes and cables to draw the 
portage cars were made in Hollidays- 
burg on rope walks. They were 
twisted by hand, their length from 
end to end along which the laborer 
progressed as he twsted the hemp, 
was the “rope walk.” 

Portage Railroad Bought by P. R. R. 

The old Portage railroad, owned 
and operated by the commonwealth at 
huge expense, was sold to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company on June 
15, 1857, for $7,500,000. Abandoned 
that same year, the rails were torn up 
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and shipped to Indiana, where they 
were used in the construction of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad from Plymouth to Chicago. ' 

On April 22, 1872, the last packet 
boat, the “William <A. Fluke” left 
Hollidaysburg for Huntingdon. Soon 
thereafter the canal was closed to 
navigation. The breaking of the res- 
ervoir dam in 1882, wrote fin‘s to the 
canal. 

Italian Tenanted Last Lock House 

The last lock house, on the site of 
-he present Andrew Reiser Estate 
house along the railroad yard, was 
razed in the early ’nineties. The Ital- 
ian tenant refused to get out of the 
lock house. Thereupon Mr. Reiser or- 
dered Constable George Markey, of 
Frankstown, to tear off the roof on 
the first rainy day. On a day it rained 
“pitch forks and saw logs for hand- 
les,’ Mr. Markey did so. The tenant 
moved. 

Mr. Reiser built the present resi- 
dence on the site, also a slaughter 
house, which, by tne way, contained 
the first concrete floor above a cel- 
lar in this section of the state. Mr. 
Re'ser built it as an experiment, using 
old iron rails for re-inforcement. 
Nevertheless his friends predicted 
that it would not withstand any great 
weight. 

So great was the interest that when 
Mr. Reiser brought a 2300 lb. steer to 
be slaughtered, a crowd gathered, in- 
cluding the crew at the rolling mill 
nearby, who knocked off, to see the 
floor cave in when the huge beast 
was knocked in the head. The floor 


did not so much as quiver under the 


impact. 
Deprecates Materialism 

Mr. Suckling’s recollections would 
fill a book. While he is strictly in 
accord with the advancement made 
by the present machine age, he dep- 
recates the materialism of the times. 
In the old days, monied men invested 
their fortunes not so much for profit, 
as to glorify the town. 
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Although he has won success and 
honor, nis cnief interest is the 
Hollidaysburg Baptist Church of 
Judson Bible Class of the Hollidays- 
burg Baptist Church of which 
he has been the teacher for over 
half a century and which has the 
honor of being the oldest Bible class 
in the country. 

Courtly, well informed and master 
of a vocabulary which precludes grop- 
ing for the right word or expression, 
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he reminisces in such interesting vein 
that the listener’s attention is held en- 
thralled. 

The Suckling name has an ancient 
history. He has traced his direct des- 
cent from Captain Maurice Suckling, 
uncle of Lord Horatio Nelson, renown- 
ed British naval cammander, who was 
shot down as he won the victory over 
the combined French and Spanish 
fleets during the Napoleonic wars. 





Reminiscenses of Life On Salemville Farm 


Before the Civil War, Maria and 
Leah Baker, s'sters, always cordially 
greeted their g rl friends following 
Services at Salem Reformed church 
at The Marshes near Waynesboro. 

Good fr’ends that they all were, 
they exchanged girlish confidences, 
while their elders discussed crops, the 
dry weather and sickness in the com- 
munity. Perhaps they teased each oth- 
er about their beaux because natural- 
ly they were looking forward to the 
normal destiny of healthy young wo- 
manhood, a happy marriage. 

The young folks knew that two 
likely young farmers from Bedford 
county had come a-court:n Maria and 
Leah. Jackson Stuckey and John 
Burger from the southern end of Mor- 
risons Cove had popped the question 
and were getting ready to receive 
their respective brides in their farm 
homes in one of the most fertile and 
best favored sections of the Cove. 


As yet the part of the Cove from 
which they hailed had no spec:fic 
place name other than the local appel- 
lation of Seven Day Corner, given to 
it because Many of the pioneers had 
migyvated from the nunnery at Snow 
Hill, near. Waynesboro, a relig‘ous 
community founded as a branch of the 
Seventh Day German Baptist Society 
which operated the Cloisters at Eph- 
rata, Lancaster county. 


Sabbath Observed Saturday 

The distinguishing tenet of the com- 
municants was the observance of Sat- 
urday as the Sabbath. Therefore, the 
sight of the farmers in this section in- 
dustriously cultivating the‘r fields on 
Sunday was quite familiar to their 
neighbors in the surrounding districts 
when the latter folks drove by on the 
highways, enroute to church. 

It was Mrs. Leah Burger, who nam- 
ed the place Salemville, in remem- 
brance of the Salemville Reformed 
church at The Marshes. The name, 
signifying peace, certainly was appro- 
priate to the delightful pastoral scene 
presented by this section of fertile, 
orderly farms. The above information 
was given to the By-Gone Days re- 
porter by Mrs. Mary Jane Stuckey 
Ritchey, only child of Jackson Stuck- 
ey and Maria Baker Stuckey. 

Mrs. Ritchey is a guest at the Mor- 
risons Cove Home for the Aged, the 
Church of the Brethren home at Mart- 
insburg. Following her — husband’s 
death she sold the farm, near Salem- |. 
ville on which she was born’ and 
reared and where she lived during her 
married life. 


Entered Home Thirteen Years Ago 

She entered the home thirteen years 
ago. Here she had chosen to spend her 
declining years, happy in the compan- 
ionship of other elderly folks with 
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whom she exchanges reminiscences 
which afford one of the major pleas- 
ures in the serenity of their days. Mr. 
Ritchey died on the day after Mrs. 
Ritchey’s seventy-fifth birthday an- 
niversary. 

Mrs. Ritchey liked nothing better 
in her girlhood days than to spend a 
week or two with Uncle John and 
Aunt Leah Burger. There was plenty 
to do there and always something in- 
teresting happening. By right of her 
close association with them she knows 
whereof she speaks. 

Aside from naving notable success 
as a business woman, Mrs. Burger, in 
addition to other un‘que distinctions, 
broke the record as a foster mother. 
Following the death in ‘1fancy of her 
only child, she raised sixteen children, 
giving them the care of a natural 
mother and bequeathing her fortune 
to them after death. 

Mrs. Ritchey was born on the farm 
in Middle Woodbury township, Bed- 
ford county, on which she had spent 
her life unt!] she moved to the home. 
Always frail, she enjoys the content- 
ment a serene spirit and a sense of 
humor bestow. Age has not robbed 
her of the enjoyment of her. mental 
faculties. Her hearing is normal and 
she retains the ab lity to laugh and 
joke with the best of them. 

Smiling at the recollection, she re- 
marked, “When I was twenty-three 
years o!d, the doctor said I wouldn’t 
live over six months. I never was 
strong, but here I am. I was 88 on 
May 8, this year. The doctor and 
many others, who prophesied that I 
would die young, have all passed away 
years ago. You never know what the 
future has in store. 

Learned To Read From Herald 

“So you are from The Herald,” she 
continued. ‘“‘Now, don’t laugh. I am 
going to tell you something funny. I 
have gotten the paper ever since it 
was first published. When my daugh- 
ter Effie was little she learned to 
read from The Herald. As she got 
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older she read it from beginning to 
end. Especially the items from the dif- 
ferent localit:es. 

“‘Mom,’ she’d say ‘John Sm‘th’s 
had visitors from the city again,’ or 
something else that she saw about the 
neighbors that attracted her attention. 
I don’t suppose there are many folks 
that used The Herald for a first read- 
er.” 

Well, that surely was interesting. 
A brand new use for the paper. But 
there is no reason why it could not f-ll 
the bill as an educational first aid to 
the art of reading. : 

Jackson Stuckey, Mrs. Ritchey’s fa- 
ther, was a breeder of horses. Like 
many other good Cove farmers, he 
wisely invested the profits made from 
the sale of horses during the Civ. 
War in land and thus laid the foun- 
dation for a good independent living 
thereafter. In fact high prices dur:ng 
the war years formed the basis for 
the accumulation of the several farms 
of which land owners of a generat on 
or two ago died possessed. 

Mr. Stuckey not on!y kept a good 
saddle horse for his only daughter, 
but presented each of her two. chil- 
dren, Mrs. Effie Mock, wife of Alfred 
Mock, and Burger Ritchey, both of 
Roaring Spring, with a well-gaited 
horse. 

Was Competent Horsewoman 

During her school years, Mrs. Ritch- 
ey had choice of two horses, Jen and 
Pet, to ride to school. Trained to ride 
almost from the time she learned to 
walk, she would mount either Jen, the 
sorrel, or Pet, the bay, and off she 
would canter to Snyder’s_ school 
house. 

No one, even in this rap‘'d motor 
age, could deny but what that was 
lots of fun. After arriving at the 
school house, she would give the mare 
the command to go home and away 
she would trot as docilely as you 
please. 

When she reached young woman- 
hood, father got her a fine elaborately 
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hand stitched side saddle from Ly- 
Singer’s, the saddler, at Bedford. 
Thereafter, she donned a long black 
skirt as her riding habit and went 
speeding along in style. Those are 
happy occasions to bring to memory. 

Quite frequently, she drove with 
her parents or Uncle John Burger’s 
to the nunnery at Snow Hill. The ser- 
ious mien of the inmates as they went 
about their several tasks connected 
with running the farm and as they pi- 
ous_y performed their devotions, im- 
pressed her deeply. Their efforts to 
attain perfect spirituality in this 
earthly life won her sympathy, and 
the'r quaint customs, dress and fur- 
niture excited her curiosity. 

She liked to hear Aunt Leah tell 
about Benjamin Lyons, the runaway 
slave, who found refuge at the nun- 
nery. Pleased with his industrious- 
ness, Aunt Leah induced him to come 
to Salemville. There he acquitted 
h mself so well, that he won the re- 
spect of all who knew him Marrying 
a girl of pure Caucasian blood, he be- 
came the progenitor of one of the 
most highly esteemed families in the 
Cove. 

Married At St. Clairsville 

Mary Jane Stuckey and Solomon 
Ritchey were married at St. Clairs- 
ville, October 5, 1878, by Reverend 
Zinn. Following the ceremony they 
had dinner at Bedford and thence de- 
parted on an extended honeymoon 
trip. Going to Huntingdon, where they 
spent the night, they boarded _ the 
train next day enroute to Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. It 
was a g‘orious trip. 

At that it was the precursor of 
many trips Mrs. Ritchey has taken. 
She has been to the world’s fairs at 
St. Louis and twice at Toronto, Can- 
ada. She loves to tell about her trav- 
els. 

Again memory flashes back to 
school days. She went to country 
school until she was eighteen. Num- 
bered among her teachers were Dav- 


id and Mar:a Brumbaugh and Jacob 
Kinsel. Perhaps her clearest recollec- 
tion is of Mr. Kinsel. In the first 
place he was a good teacher and in 
the second he fell in love with one 
of his pupils, pretty Maria Miller, sis- 
ter of Reverend John B. Miller, late 
of Curryville. They were afterwards 
married. 


Another incident she likes to joke 
about is about her son Burger’s first 
essay at marksmanship. The summer 
the boy was fourteen, his father and 
sister went west to visit relatives in 
Illinois and Iowa, leaving Mrs. Rit- 
chey and Burger to look after things 
on the farm. 


Son Was Expert Hunter 

Burger took his’ responsibilities 
qu‘te seriously. Now that father was 
away, he begged to have father’s gun 
to try his luck at the manly art of 
hunting. At last, Mrs. Ritchey con- 
sented. In a short while Burger came 
back with a pigeon. It was the first 
time he had been allowed to fire the 
gun and he got the pigeon at the first 
crack out of the barrel. 


“Now, go out and get a chicken,” 
said h‘s mother, ‘‘and we’ll have a big 
d nner.” Thus they had a real celebra- 
tion to mark his status as a genuine 
n'mrod. 


“Yes, Burger and I got along fine 
on the farm that summer. I made 
forty pounds of butter a week. Annie 


-Ebersole helped with the work. Law- 


rence Over was our huckster. He took 
the butter to Altoona. Lawrence is 
gone, too,” she said. 


“This is a nice place here,’ she as- 
sures the visitor. “I have my own 
room, furnished with my own things. 
No, I haven’t any relics, except may- 
be a chair that is two years older than 
{ am. In all that time it has never 
been so much as re-painted. I always 
took care of my belongings. Another 
thing you might be interested in. I 
don’t read much now but I _ never 
wore glasses in my life.” 
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And so we shall take our leave of 
this pleasant old lady, with the look 
of sweet contentment on her face. 


Memories of a well spent life are good 
company when one is climbing up to 
close ninety. 





Early Days At Burger Homestead 


Hemmed in by the dust, noise and 
confusion of narrow streets, the city 
dweller, during the heat of the sum- 
mer, dreams of a vacation in the coun- 
try. 

Visions of sylvan groves, a spring 
of crystal water gushing from but- 
tressed rock caverns of the earth and 
overflowing into a tree lined stream 
meandering through a rich meadow, 
widening here and there into trout 
refuges or swimming holes, tantalize 
the imagination of the urban res‘dent 
when the hurly-burly of city life palls 
on him. 

In the event that this entrancing 
scene should afford all the comforts 
of modern invention to which the 
aforesaid “city chap” has become ac- 
customed in his own home, well, that 
would make the picture even more 
enticing. Not once in a blue moon will 
the seeker after such an ideal combin- 
ation realize his hopes. 

An Ideal And Convenient Farm 

They are all present on the 600 acre 
farm of Burger Ritchey, situate near 
Salemville, which he has appropriate- 
ly named Sylvan Spring farm. It pro- 
bably is the largest single farm in 
the Cove. As mentioned before, it 
has everything. A lovely picnic grove 
of virgin timber, spring, stream, 
meadows, and in addition electricity, 
hot and cold running water, motor 
farm machinery, an historic manor 
house, and, what few families, be they 


resident in town or country, possess — 


— a music room. Not only is_ it 
well supplied with various instruments 
but more important still, Mr. Baker, 
his family and his boarding pupils, 
can play them all. 

If recreation of a less artistic type 


is needed, there are horses, a tennis 
court, virtually everything to appeal 
to a diversity of tastes. Burger 
Baker, the present owner, while he 
has installed all the modern conven- 
jences, has endeavored in all other re- 
spects to retain the original appear- 
ance of the fine, brick house, built by 
John Burger I, bequeathed intact to 
his son, John Burger II, from whom a 
life tenansy descended to the latter’s 
wife, Leah Burger, whose eccentricities 
were of intense interest to everyone in 
the Cove a generation ago. 
Employed Feucaistic Methods 

Mrs Burger, essentially a good 
woman, was of such strong and deter- 
mined will that she cut the pattern 
of her behavior not along lines de- 
creed by custom or convent’on, but 
to suit her own peculiar ideas. Here 
as mistress of the manor, she ruled 
her domain according to the princ’ples 
of feudalism which the pioneers 
transplanted to American soil. 

A shaft of granite, surmounted by 
a draped urn, marks Mrs. Leah Bur- 
ger’s grave in the cemetery directly 
across the road from the house. Be- 
side her lies her husband. His last 
resting place is similarly marked ex- 
cept that the urn is not draped. The 
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inscription on Mrs. Burger’s monu- — 


ment gives her birth as July 22, 1824; 
died June 8, 1902. 

John Burger II died July 24, 1890, 
aged 69 years, 11 months and 26 days. 
His parents’ head stones are worn 
almost smooth by the elements, One 
is able to decipher that John Burger 
died in 1857, aged 65 years. There- 
fore he was born in 1792. 

Over this sequestered city of the 
dead broods a strange, lovely child 
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angel with outspread wings. The 
grave, intent look on her face makes 
one pause in wonderment. The in- 
scription at the base of the statue 
states that this is the earthly resting 
place of Edith, daughter of S. E. and 
N. Hoover, January 22, 1902—_May 26, 
1909. 
Sculpture Work Marks Grave 

Inquiry reveals that the little girl 
was a sister of Mrs. Burger. The im- 
age was sculptured in Italy in exact 
likeness of the winsome child. Imper- 
vious alike to the snows of winter 
which wreath her wings and classic 
robe or to the summer sun which re- 
flects a soft halo about her head at 
eveningtide, she keeps eternal vigilace 
over the scene. 


By some regrettable mischance or 
other the deeds, valuable day books 
and legal papers, re!at.ng to the chain 
of title to the farm, have been de- 
stroyed. Mr. Burger remembers of 
having heard his father say that at 
the time of John Burger I’s migration 
to that section, he and four other set- 
lers bought the entire ‘corner’ 
bounded by the loop of Tussey moun- 
tain southeast of Salemville. 


John Burger, with the energy and 
resourcefulness, characteristic of the 
German imm‘grant to America, set 
about clearing the land and erecting 
a fair homes‘ead on the scale of the 
landed gentry of his native land. He 
built the house of brick moulded from 
his own clay and supported by mas- 
sive timbers squared from his own 
trees. 


He wrought necessary farm imp!e- 
ments from the primitive materials at 
hand. All that he and his family ate 
and all that they wore was produced 
ormanufacturedfrom the raw products 
of his land. His farm supplied ail his 
wants. 


Majority Of Land In Family Name 

All of the land in the original grant 
to John Burger from the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of Pennsylvania is 
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owned by Burger Baker, with the ex- 
ception of 17 acres additional. These 
17 acres on which a house and barn 
have been built belonged to Mrs. Leah 
Burger. It was the only real estate, 
in fact, to which she had title in her 
own right. All the rest of the farm 
was her husband’s by right of inheri- 
tance. 

By the terms of her husband’s w:ll 
she was bequeathed-d life interest, 
while absolute pOssession passed to 
seven foster children named in the 
will, viz;;-Andrew Campbell, his sister, 
Della Campbell, married to Albert 
Replogle; John Baker, John Miller, 
Jane Reed (Mrs. Harry Kagarise) ; 
Charlotte Reed (Mrs. Nelson Kagar- 
ise) and Simon Baker. 

Alcthough there are three stories in 
the house, the main living qua:ters 
were in the basement. Here were the 
kitchen, dining room and_ cellar, 
through which flowed water from one 
of the springs, imparting cool temper- 
ature to the crocks of milk set in a 
hugh stone trough. 

Separated by a stout partition was 
the wine cellar. At 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon and 8 o’clock in the after- 
noon a maid was sent to the field with 
a ‘“‘piece” for the laborers, which they 
washed down w:th a generous drink 
of wine. Evidently Leah knew that 
w:ne was a first class stimulant to 
greater exertion at swinging the 
cradle and binding the sheaves. 

Hired Girls Helped In Fields 

The upper floor, with a solid parti- 
tion through the center, was used as 
the sleeping rooms for the hired maids 
and farm hands. While the girls were 
employed to do the hovse work, they 
also helped with the hay making and 
harvesting. As Mr. Burger recalls 
from a memorandum he saw when he 
was a boy, the girls were paid 25 
cents a week for binding grain. 

Mrs. Burger was a constitutional 
night hawk. Frequently she did not 
go to bed at all but san in the kitch- 
en all night, snatching forty winks 
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with her head laid on the table when 
she no longer could keep awake. If 
she stayed up all night, she made the 
hired girls keep her company. 

They had to pare apples all the 
night through for “schnitz.” Nor did 
their mistress allow them to go to 
bed the next day. Instead she ordered 
them to lie on the hard wooden “set- 
tees” which stood against the walls 
of the kitchen. 


While Mrs. Burger was a regular 
attendant of the Church of the Breth- 
ren, she specified how, when and what 
her wishes were in the conducting of 
the services. When the rest of the 
Salemville congregation failed to agree 
she built a church of her own. Put a 
belfry on it with a bell in it. 


To the orthodox Brotherhood th's 
was as sacrilegious as if she had stuck 
a figure of Lucifer, cloven hoofs and 
all, on the roof. Covering the floor 
with two layers of carpet, she borbade 
Sunday school for fear the children 
would spoil the carpet. 

Every time we read in the papers of 
the visitation of grass hopper and 
cinch bug plagues in the midd'e west, 
we have a self-congratulatory feeling 
that “it can’t happen here” in the 
Cove. 


Nevertheless it has happened. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Settle, of Hickory Bot- 
tom, will tell you about it. This gen- 
ial couple, whose personality and 
character commend them to the warm 
regard of all who know them, lived 
on the Burger Baker farm, then 
known as the Leah Burger farm, from 
1904 to 1909. 


Many Disasters In 1906 


They recall the happy association © 


they had with “Muz” Burger and her 
retinue of helpers with a great deal 
of pleasure. According to Mr. Set- 
tle’s recollection, the spring of 1906 
started off the series of disasters with 
a terrific hail storm, which slashed 
the corn and garden truck to ribbons 
and beat the grain stalks into the 


ground. The hail stones lay so 
deep that they could have been shov- 
eled up by the wagon load. 

Nature’s recuperative energy had 
no sooner repaired the damage than 
along came a scourge of army worms 
crawling along in a dense streak, 
maintaining the regular formation as 
they traveled that has given them 
their name. This voracious army 
bade fair to devour everything in its — 
path. 

In a desperate attempt to combat 
them the farm hands plowed a furrow 
or two all around the fields that were 
in the line of march. Caught by the 
loose earth, the pests became strand- 
ed. In this way the progress of the 


“main army was retarded. 


Next to come after the defeat of 
the army worms, was a swarm of 
black potato bugs. All hands were 
turned out to pick the bugs and to use 
any and every method thought of to 
kill them, but they kept merr‘ly on 
feasting on the leaves until they were 
stripped clean to the ribs. 

Eventually their course was run 
and life on the big estate fell into 
normal daily routine until towards 
fall, when believe it or not, another 
incredible interruption occurred in the 
form of a horde of gray squirrels. 

Gray Squirrel Plague 

The woodlar.ds on the farm abound- 
ed with gray squirrels, but the multi- 
tudes that crossed the farm was mi- 
gration. They were of unusual size 
One of them caught by Mr. and Mrs. 
Settle’s only son, Clark, then a 
“chunk” of a boy and since deceased, 
was almost as large as a rabbit. 

Quite proudly he brought it to his 
parents as a trophy of the chase. For 
chase it was because he had run it 
down on foot, catching it with his 
bare hands. 

Mr. Settle was employed at Salem- 
ville at the time ‘““Muz” Burger hired 
him. It did not take her long to see 
that he was an unusually hard work- 
er, willing and with a knack at get- 
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ting things done in a hurry. 

One day while he was busy at his 
job, “Muz”’ drove up in her “stick 
wagon.” This was the name she ap- 
plied to her favorite conveyance, a 
buckboard wagon, drawn by Charlie, 
the black driving horse. Leaning down 
from her high perch on the driver’s 
seat, she said, “Mr. Settle, come to 
my house tomorrow. I want to see 
you.” 

Unusual Reception Given 

Mr. Settle accordingly reported at 
Mrs. Burger’s house next day. Open- 
ing the gate, he was met by a black 
shepherd dog of enormous s:ze. The 
vicious looking animal seized Mr. Set- 
tle’s wrist between his jaws and thus 
led him captive to his m:stress. It 
was a reception to try a man’s cour- 
age to the l'mit. 


Grant was a faithful watch dog, 
devoted to his mistress and endowed 
with almost human intelligence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Settle were aroused one 
night by Grant’s vociferous barking. 
Looking out from the w:ndow, Mr. 
Settle sensed something very unusual 
was afoot. He could see by the flicker 
of a candle someone was holding on 
the second story porch that there was 
a huddle of several figures at’ the 
door and the dog would not be paci- 
fied. 

Curious to know what the com- 
motion had been about, Mr. Settle re- 
marked at breakfast at the big house, 
“What was going on around here last 
night?” No one replied but he thought 
he detected an interchange of rather 
sheepish looks. He learned afterward 
what had happened. 

Repaid Kindness With Attempted 

Theft 

Mrs. Burger had been made the vic- 
tim of her unfailing kindness to way- 
farers. She never turned anyone away, 
who was hungry or in need of a 
night’s shelter. They slept up-stairs 
in the wash house. On this particular 
night a man and two young compan- 


ions, one of whom was a mere boy, 
repaid Mrs. Burger’s hospitality by 
attempting to rob her. 

Aroused as they were forcing the 
door open, she kept them from enter- 
ing by sheer strength. Harry Kag- 
arise, husband of one of her foster 
daughters, awakened by the noise, ap- 
peared on the upper porch armed with 
a revolver. 

The would-be housebreakers with- 
drew. But incredible as it seems, they 
went back to bed and came to break- 
fast, apparently under the belief that 
they could allay suspicion by brazen- 
ing it out as if nothing had happened. 
As a matter of fact, the eldest man 
afterward explained the escapade in 
Salemville. He said, ‘“‘With Mrs. Bur- 
ger holding the door shut on us, the 
dog behind us trying to tear us to 
pieces and a man taking aim at us 
with a revolver, we were in a bad 
pb ae 

Mrs. Burger gave the impression to 
her intimates that she was haunted 
incessantly by the fear of robbery. 
Her d'strust of banks was so great 
that she would not deposit a dollar in 
any of these institutions. -The popular 
inference was that she secreted her 
money in the house. As a precaution 
agdinst burglary, she kept a cow beil 
tied to the latches of the bedroom 
doors. 

Money Was Constant Worry 

Instead of bringing care-free cem- 
fort, her money made an uneasy pil- 
low on which to lay her head. Mr. 
Settle recalls that on a trip to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. Burger’s brother, 
Adam Baker, there was a contraption 
rigged up at the late home whereby 
the dinner bell-rang every time the 
front door was opened. 

Mrs. Burger’s suspicions of banks 
was founded on unhappy experience. 
Her husband had put five hundred 
dollars in the bank at Bedford against 
her protest. She wished him to use 
the nfoney to change the course of the 
highway which made a_ wide curve 
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near the house, unnecessar-ly increas- 
ing the distance to Bedford. 

A room or two of a private res:dence 
had been set apart for the bank. Only 
the crudest precautions, if any at all, 
had been installed against burglars. 
On returning home from Martinsburg, 
where he had driven a wagon load of 
lumber, drawn by a team of six beau- 
tiful gray horses, one of the hired men 
brought the news that the bank had 
been robbed and all the money stolen. 


Constructed Road Near home 

“Now,” said Mrs. Burger, “I am go- 
ing to have that road built. Ill never 
put a penny in bank as long as I 
live.” 

She built the road, eliminating the 
curve and improving the surface and 
thereafter she put her money in her 
bed tick and other hiding places. Asa 
bonus to Mr. Detrick who did most 
of the road work, he found a dollar 
under his plate every evening when 
-he came to supper. 

One can imagine the startled at- 
tention the average person about to 
order dinner would pay to such an 
item on the menu as this, ‘“‘Milk fed 
eel.”” Almost everyone would consid- 
er eel of any description a delicacy, 
but an eel fattened on milk, certain- 
ly would rise above the ordinary. 

During the time Mr. and Mrs. Léee 
Settle lived on the farm then known 
as the Mrs. Leah Burger farm, they 
resided in the brick house standing at 
the foot of the hill and alongside the 
spring. This house was built by Mrs. 
Burger’s father-in-law, John Burger, 
who was the original owner of the 
land. 

It was constructed of brick made 
on the premises from the _ excellent 
grade of clay, Mr. Burger promptly 
searched out on his estate. Following 
the design appropriate to a site on 
which a spring of water gushed forth 
an unfailing volume of cold, pure 
water, he raised the super-structure 
over a basement. The spring water 
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flowed through the cellar in a stone 
trough, which provided nature’s own 
refrigeration to the crocks of m‘lk set 
therein to gather cream. 
Eels Tried To Steal Milk 

Every once in a while, on hearing 
the crock lids rattle, Mrs. Settle would 
say, “There are those provoking eels 
again, trying to get into the milk 
crocks.” She said it was necessary 
to have the lids weighted down, other- 
wise at certain seasons of the year, 


eels would try frantically to help 
themselves to the milk. 
It was the easiest thing in the 


world to catch a mess of eels anytime 
their appetites craved them. The 
stream teemed also with trout. 
Clark felt himself qu‘te a hero fol- 
lowing a catch of an 18 inch trout. 
All the men on the place compli- 
mented him as the champion fisher- 
man. 


Of course, the lad was proud or 
himself, but the next catch although 
immeasurably larger, was nothing to 
put on display, because it happened 
to be a cow. Bossy caught her should- 
er in Clark’s hook. The joshing he got 
from the men was pretty hard for a 
little fellow to endure but he took it 
with good grace. 


Bounteous lvicals Were Served 
Fish were a mere commonplace on 
Mrs. Burger’s tabie. In spite of the 
fact that she drove a close bargain 


insofar as wages or money were con-. 


cerned, she delighted in nothing so 
much as playing the role of Lady 
Bountiful in the matter of food. Mr. 
Settle declares you had to have a 
cast iron stomach to eat at her table. 
Instead of grumbling because of a 
lack of viands the boarders found 
fault because there was too much 
food. 


Chicken pie and ice cream were al- 


most daily fare during the summer. 


Mrs. Burger, so far as Mr. Settle 
knows, never sold a drop of milk or 
an ounce of butter, although she reg- 
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ularly kept a herd of six milch cows. 
She used all they produced on her 
table. 


One of the prescribed chores during 
the coldest part of the winter was ice 
harvesting. Ice was cut in blocks 
either from her private dam or at 
Loysburg and packed in sawdust in 
her ice house for summer use. Mrs. 
Settle gave it as a fact that she got 
so tired of ice cream one harvest 
time that she wished devoutly never 
to see any again. 


‘‘Now, boys,” encouraged Mrs. 
Burger, “put butter on your mince pie. 
It’s good.” 

Wine Served Farm Laborers 

Mr. Settle thought butter on 

mince pie was carrying goodness 
somewhat to excess. He was of the 
same opinion in regards to serving 
w'ne with the 10 o’clock piece sent to 
the field laborers. He never drank, 
except to take a drink now and then 
as a tonic. He’ll never forget the one 
instance he got a nip too much. Mrs. 
Burger had assigned him and Al Neg- 
ley to transfer the wine from one 
barrel to another in order to clear the 
dregs. 

The men set a dish between the 
barrels to catch the wastage. In in- 
vestigating the progress made, Mrs. 
Burger commended the men for their 
care in seeing that the vessel did not 
overflow. 

“That’s right boys,” she said, ‘“‘keep 
the dish emptied.” 

They emptied it quite frequently 
but scarcely in the manner their em- 
ployer approved. At any rate, the job 
of spreading the hulled clover stack 
over a field, in which they next en- 
gaged, showed the most erratic driv- 
ing ever seen. Doubtless, the horses 
were at a loss to know what curious 
behavior obsessed their erstwhile 
steady going masters. 

Everyone Went To Church 

Going to church was quite an event 
in the “Muz’”’ Burger household. Her 


familiar “stick wagon” was discard- 
ed in favor of the big two-horse wag- 
on. Boards were laid lengthwise and 
across the ends for the accommoda- 
tion of the employes, while a rocking 
chair placed in the center was the 
seat of honor for the mistress. 

And so they exemplified the words 
of the old song, which described the 
proper Sunday morning ritual by the 
refrain, ‘‘And we’ll get into the wagon 
and all take a ride.””’ Those were very 
pleasant rides to the Koontz church 
on a bright summer morning. 

“Muz” Burger, sincerely religious, 
tried to the best of her understanding 
to carry out the principles of Christ- 
ian living. Therefore it was only with 
an earnest desire to be set right that 
she asked her preacher the question, 
“Ts it a sin to tell a white lie?” With 
the further elaboration, “I mean when 
it is resorted to only for the sake of 
keeping peace in the familv ” 

Mr. Settle does not recali tne disser- 
tation of the preacher but the reason 
for putting the question was quite 
plain. Differences arise in the best 
regulated families in which the mem- 
bers are all of the same blood. It is 
but natural that there should be more 
or less of a clash of wills and person- 
ality in a family composed of indivi- 
duals not bound together by the ties 
of consanguinity. ‘‘Muz” probably 
had recourse to pale, off-color un- 
truth in the interest of harmony 
among the large family she raised. 


Nevertheless the pleasure she de- 
rived from the association with her 
orphaned foster children so far com- 
pensated for the care and responsi- 
bility, that the little ripples that oc- 
cas:onally agitated the quiet stream 
of their lives, soon merged with the 
unbroken current. 


Was Foster Mother To Many 
No one would disparage the impulses 
of the great heart of the woman, who 
opened her doors to the homeless. Ec- 
centric as she was in some things, she 
was sincere in her love of children. 
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Learning of the death by drowning of 
the parents of a family, she took four 
of the bereaved children to mother. 
Their name was Reed. Two of the 
girls, Jane (Mrs. Harry Kagarise ) 
and Charlotte (Mrs. Nelson Kagarise) 
remained on the farm until she died. 
During his employment by “Muz” 
Mr. Settle was assigned the task of 
cultivating the garden, following 
corn planting time until hay making. 
Had her sharp eyes spied a weed in- 
truding within those sacred precincts, 
it would have been regarded as noth- 
ing less than a major calamity. 
“Now, Lee,” she said when she first 
put him at this kind of work, ‘make 
your feet as little as you can and pick 
grass as fine as the finest needle.” 


There was no need thereafter for 
her to repeat her wishes. Mr. Settle, 
in his capacity of the man w:th a 
hoe, wie!ded that lowly implement so 
effectually that Mrs. Burger was Sat- 
‘sfied with her garden. ar from be- 
ing a “garden full of weeds” it actual- 
ly waz a garden without a weed 

If the spirit of the departed could 
revisit the place that bounded its 
earthly sojourn, Mrs. Burger would 
marvel at the wonders performed by 
the dynamics of machinery on her 
farm at present. Although the prod:- 
gious amount of work entailed by the 
operation of her farm was efficiently 
performed by manual labor, she mani- 
fested an interest in machinery in ad- 
vance of her day. 


Purchased First Grain Binders 


According to information given Mr. 
Settle, she bought the first model 
grain binder that was placed on the 
market. It antedated McCormick’s. 
After she had bought a corn planter 
from Quinter Bowser, as much for an 
experiment as anything else, she 
thanked him earnestly for influencing 
her to buy. “I did not realize how 
well a machine could do it.” When 
dropped by hand, the corn was planted 
“checkered.” That is to say, the rows 
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were scored both lengthwise and 
crosswise over the field. That was 4 
prolonged and tedious process. 

Mrs. Burger’s b:nder and _ corn 
planter represented a seven league 
step in advance of the cradle and 


dropping corn by hand. Even so, they 


were in the a, b, c class in comparison 
with Burger Baker’s equipment. A 
tractor has largely displaced Charlie 
and Bill and their contemporary horse 
flesh. His own thresher, saw mill and 
electric milkers have ousted flail, ax, 
saw and adz and milk maid. 

Mrs. Lee Settle was parched with 
fever. For days she lay between life 
and death until the dread malady had 
passed the crisis. Now that her hus- 
band who had kept anxious vigil at 
her bedside, believed the worst was 
over, she was racked by unrelent-ng 
hunger. 


That summer an epidemic of 
typhoid fever had broken out in Sal- 
emville, New Enterprise and vicinity. 
So many patients were afflicted with 
the disease that the southern sect on 
of the Cove was gripped with fear. 
With sympathetic tchick of the 
tongue, neighborhood women, whose 
homes were unscathed, discussed the 
sick cases, but were too much alarm- 
ed to offer assistance. Hence Mr. 
Settle cared for his wife single hand- 
ed. 


As soon a3 Muz Burger heard that 
M nnie had reached the hungry stage, 
she brought what Clark called two 
“hams of beef.” From her store of 
dried beef, of which toothsome com- 
modity, she prepared a supply, fol- 
lowing butchering time, to last 
throughout the year, she brought a 
couple of big chunks. Minnie assu- 
aged her overwelming craving for 
food by chewing bits of the meat. 

Typhoid Patient Is Fed Eel 

It didn’t harm her in the least. 
However, her husband’s mistaken act 
of kindness was nearly the end of her. 
He paid one of the farm laborers fifty 
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cents for a gigantic eel, which he pre- 
pared for the convalescent. After the 
doctor explained that eel was positive- 
ly poisonous to typhoid fever patients, 
Mr. Settle was happy indeed that the 
ill effects were no worse. 

During the course of the fever, Mrs. 
Settle suffered a recurrence of a sore 
on her jaw, caused primarily from 
the extraction of an abscessed tooth. 
It developed the appearance and char- 
acter of cancer. 

“Let’s go to see Carline Frederick,” 
said Mrs. Burger, as soon as Mrs. Set- 
tle was able to be about. “She will 
know what to do.” | 


The two ladies called on Mrs. John 
Frederick, who lived near Loysburg. 
Her instructions were that Mr. Settle 
procure one bushel each of black oak 
and red oak bark. 

“Take the bark from any tree on 
the place,” offered Muz. 

Tree Bark Ointment Cures Cancer 

The bark was to be boiled down 
until the residue amounted to about 
four ounces. Mr. Settle followed the 
instructions to the letter. The oint- 
ment result’ng from many hours of 
bo'ling, thick, black and strong, was 
applied to the sore. The growth even- 
tually was drawn out in its entirety, 
leaving no disorder whatever other 
than a deep scar. 


“When I feel blue,” declared Mrs. 
Burger to Mr. and Mrs. Settle, “I get 
into the stick wagon and drive to the 
mountain. After I see how the poor 
folks along the mountain live, I come 
back feeling contented with my lot. 

Muz may not have realized it but 
in her practice of that homely philo- 
sophy she discovered a fundamental 
trait of human nature. Nothing is so 
efficacious in curing discontent as for 
the better off half of the world to see 
how the other half lives. 


Lived In Basement In Winter 
Although Mrs. Burger had the com- 
modious family estate mansion at her 
disposal, she made but little use of it 


insofar as the physical comforts of 
life were concerned. In winter, the 
great stone fire places were cold and 
cheerless and the parlor and living 
rooms were shut up for the season. 
All the activities connected with the 
daily routine were carried on in the 
basement and the living room in the 
wash house. 


Here the family gathered winter 
evenings, the women sewing, piecing 
quilts and paring apples while the men 
rested and talked, exchanging anec- 


dotes, munched apple schnitz and 
chestnuts, or perhaps greased their 
boots or shoes. 

When not too tired, there were 


neighborhood happenings galore that 
bore frequent repetition. By their na- 
ture, they never failed to touch off 
spontaneous laughter or a spark of in- 
terest, no matter how often they were 
told. 

Interesting Anecdotes Told 

For instance, there was the story 
of the personal feud between two well 
known men in the vicnity, both of 
whom had vowed never to speak to 
each other. They rigidly adhered to 
their spite pledge for many years. 
Finally when one of them was taken 
ill and believed that he was about to 
die, he sent for his ancient enemy. 

“If I die,” he said, “all that is be- 
tween us is forgiven, but if I live, 
things will be just as they were be- 
fore.” , 

Then there was the “duck fence.” 
Two adjoining lot owners fell out with 
each other about the line fence be- 
tween their properties. Each con- 
tended it was in the other’s place to 
build the fence. One thing led to an- 
other until each built a fence. The two 
fences were built at a slight distance 
apart, the space between being, as 
the neighbors declared, “just wide 
enough for a duck to walk through.” 

Frequently some one would _ call 
upon Lee Settle to tell about the time 
Jackson Stuckey’s barn was burned. 
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Lee was only a boy then. One night 
after he and his brothers, Frank, Dav- 
id, Isaac and John, went to bed they 
got to tusseling, as boys will, which 
progressed from fun to quarreling, 
Father Settle, who was mending 
shoes, called out, “If you boys don’t 
settle yourselves, I’ll come up there 
with my shoe strap.” 
- Barn Destroyed By Fire 
The threat had the desired effect. 
The boys quieted down, only to jump 
from their beds in great excitement. 
Their windows were lit up by the 
glare of the flames that were destroy- 
ing Mr. Stuckey’s barn. The barn, 100 
ft. long, was one of the largest in the 
Cove. It burned to the ground. 


Rumors were rife as to the cause. 
The people in the ne:ghborhood were 
uanimous in their opinion that the 
fire was of incendiary origin. In fact 
gossip reached the point of naming 
the perpetrator. Some even went so 
far as to say how it was done. They 
described an ingenious device where- 
by a candle was set in the hay mow in 
a heap of stable refuse which retarded 
the flame. 


Covered with a bushel measure its 
light was obscured, the whole con- 
traption serving as a fuse, thus giving 
the fire bug plenty of time to be some- 


where else when the fire broke out. 
Mr. Stuckey brought a law suit but 
the defendant was acquitted, although 
the trial cost him thousands of dol- 
lars. 
Mrs. Burger’s Church Robbed 

A subject that never failed to hold 
the interest of the family group was 
the church robbery. Thieves had brok- 
en into Mrs. Burger’s privat? church 
and had let vandalism run _ riot. 
Everything was thrown helter skelter 
and various articles of value were 
taken, among them being a beautiful 
chenille table cover. 


The men, however, did not linger 
very long, basking in the warmth of 
the wash house sitting room because, 
regardless of weather, Muz ran the 
dinner bell at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, calling all hands to get up for 
preakfast. If they wished to get the 
necessary amount of sleep, they went 
to bed early, scurrying across the op- 
en space to the big house and upstairs 
to their unwarmed bedrooms. 


The women folks were not so for- 
tunate. On account of Mrs. Burger’s 
curious habit of staying up until all 
hours, they had to keep her com- 
pany. They might not get to bed un- 
til midnight, depending on Muz’s 
mood. 





Mr. and Mrs. Lee Detwiler Tell of Early 
Farm Life 


State fair! There we have some- 
thing to excite the jaded fancy of 
Young America even today. Young 
folks on the farms and elsewhere and 


those not so young look forward eacn 
January to visiting the Pennsylvania 
state fair at Harrisburg. 

The exhibits, cream of the products 
of the farms, latest machinery design- 
ed to put elbow grease into the Cis- 
cord, the infectious enthusiasm of 


the crowds, the raucous cries of tne 
hawkers on the midway, everything 
conspires together to invoke high 
spirits to attend the process of stor- 


ing useful information in one’s head 
for future use. 

But the state fair at Des Moines, - 
Iowa, is a horse of another color. It 
dates back so far as. an institution 
that it could be the great-grandfath- 
er of the Pennsylvania state fair. Al- 
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ongside the biggest corn, the cham- 
pion hogs and steers and the speci- 
mens of good eats the women put on 
display to make the mouths of the 
spectators water, as well as to charm 
the prized blue ribbon away from the 
other contestants, broncho busting 
and other features reminiscent of the 
things that made the wild west wild 
in pioneer days, are introduced. 


It was back in 1884 that Lee R.. 


Detwiler, of Loysburg, attended the 
Iowa state fair. How he came to 
be there is an interesting story. Like 
so many of the up-an-coming young 
men in the Cove in those days, he got 
the west fever. Unlike most of them, 
though, he had no intention of staying 
there. He only wanted to make some 
money. The wage of $20 a month of- 
fered to farm hands was the lure. He 
could get only half that much around 
home. 
Temporary Sojourn In West 

There was another good reason why 
he wished to make only a temporary 
sojourn in the west. Her name was 
Lorene Hartman. She was a spright- 
ly, attractive young dress maker, 
whom he was fixing to marry. Hence 
when he took his satchel and set out 
for Iowa, he said, ‘“I’ll be back.” 

Mr. Detwiler’s sister, Mary (Maize) 
was married to James Beach _ the 
night before Mr. Detwiler left for the 
west. A large crowd was presen: at 
the wedding, food was bountiful and 
the gayety usual to such happy events 
put everyone in a mood to dd his or 
her share towards helping the good 
time along. The girls saw-to it that 
Lee Detwiler’s satchel and that of 
Dave Mentzer, who was to be his 
buddy on the journey, were well sup- 
plied with choice victuals from the 
wedding supper. 

The boys left that night in “ime 
to board the early morning irain at 
Curry. It was early in April, just the 
time of year to hire out to the farm- 
ers. Lee took a place thre2 miles cut 
from Des Moines, following a 100k 


around to find something suitable. 
Here was a beautiful farm, with a 
white house set among trees, a fair 
s:zed bank barn, all looking so much 
like a Cove farm that it made him 
almost homesick. 


Worked Very Hard On Farm 

He worked there for a year. Work 
is the word, too, because there wis no 
let-up in activity. When not other- 
wise occupied, he helped make straw- 
berry baskets and crates. His em- 
ployer had a field of the berries, 
which in that rich, sandy soil grew 
enormously large. Asked whether he 
was any good at picking berries, Lee 
said he didn’t know as he had ever 
tried. 

However, wien he picked 90 quarts 
in a day, in addition to feeding the 
live stock, hitching 1.9 the horses and 
helpiaz to load the wagon for the far- 
mer to take ::+ berries to town, he 
proved that he was able to »out-do the 
chamr mn picker, whose record was a 
hundrei yaarts picking steadily all 
day. 

“IT like level land,’ explained Mr. 
Detwiler. “ike syvil was so rich it 
would produce anywhere from 110 to 
150 bushels of corn to the acre. It’s 
the kind ‘f lani the like cf which a 
man hopes for but which you seldom 
see. But I got lonesome. The neigh- 
bors were too far away.” 


Yes, neighbors living a couple of 
miles away were too far distant to 
suit Lee. He was used to lots of com- 
pany. If some of the neighbors didn’t 
drop in at the Samuel Detwiler home 
every day or so, Lee’s people would 
make inquiry to see whether they 
were sick. There was nearly always 
some visitor enjoying the warm hos- 
pitality for which the family was 
noted. 

Spent Week At Fair 

Lee took a day off to go to the cir- 
cus and when the state fair opened, 
he, together with his employer énd 
the latter’s family, toox a week off to 
see the sights. Mr. Detwiler never was 
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one to carouse around. Uncomprom- 
ising in his ideas of right ana wrong, 
he says you cannot step across the 
line and make right out of wrong, no 
matter how much you would like te 
kid yourself. He believes in sticking to 
the straight course. 

So he did not waste much time cr 
money patronizing the sile snows, but 
the contests of skill and strengtn, the 
fine cattle and horses were 2 wonstant 
delight. He comes naturaily ‘%y his 
love of horses because it is bred in the 
bone. His father before him was so 
fond of working with horses that he 
staked his future on then. 


‘ When only a'boy in his early teens, 
Samuel Detwiler, Lee’s father, bade 
goodbye to his parental home im 
Franklin county and set out on foot to 
find a job as a'teamster. Eventua'ly 
he came to the southern part of the 
Cove and hired out to John Furry. 

The young man was “dutch as sau- 
erkraut.” The only English words he 
knew were yes and no, but he knew 
what he wanted and he had the er- 
ergy to put a solid foundation under 
his castles in the air. 

Employed On Canal }ob 

. Hearing that good money could be 
made at hauling jobs during the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania canal, 
Samuel Detwiler begged Mr. Furry 
to allow him to take the ieam to Hol- 
lidaysburg in the fall of the year to 
see how he would fare. With some 
misgivings Mr. Furry gave the hoy 
permission. At the expiration of a 
week Mr. Furry drove over to Holii- 
daysburg to see how his young hand 
was making out. 

Bent on having a little joke at his 
employer’s expense, the boy evaded 
making any direct answer to Mr. Fur- 
ry’s inquiries about how he was doing, 
but tried to change the subject. Tnink- 
ing the lad was embarrassed to make 
known his failure, Mr. Furry said he 
would take the team home. 


‘You can take the team home, but 


I’ll stay, there are lots of other teams 
to be had,’ said Samuel. 

Then he showed Mr. Furry a pocket 
full of silver as his earnings for the 
week. Surprised and delighted, Mr. 
Furry told him to keep the team as 
long as work continued and he would 
go home and fetch feed for the horses. 

Availed Himself Of Opportunities 

The young teamster let m9 oppor- 
tunity go by to pick up a job. He 
prospered and became a man of good 
standing in the community. Eventu- 
ally he married Catherine Fluke, 4 
sister of John B. Fluke, late survey°r 
and well known citizen of the Cove. 
The newlyweds took up housekeeping 
at the bride’s home at Three Spring 
Run. In course of time Mr. Det:viler 
bought his f:ne farm, there, thereby 
rnaking it the Detwiler homestead. 


It was here that Lee and his bro- 
thers and sisters were born, Lee was 
born November 17, 1860. During the 
summer prior to his birth, his father 
built the fine large brick house wi-ch 
stands on the farm. The bricks were 
made in the Stoner kilns, which used 
to be near Loysburg. 

It was John William Detwiler’s 
wedding day. But there was no merry- 
making or rejoicing. Instead there 
was mourning and weep:ng. For on 
that date set for his wedding he was 
buried. 

Strong, healthy and but twenty-four 
years of age, in normal course of 
events, long life lay before him. He 
was engaged to the girl of his choice, 
Miss Maggie Bridenthal, of Hickory 
Bottom. Nevertheless death wrote 
finis to all the plans and happy pros- 
pects for the future. He fell a victim 
of typhoid fever. 


This dread disease seemed to per- 
sistently follow the Samuel Detwiler 
family. Nearly all of the children had 
it, Lee among them, but he recovered 
and never had sickness of any kind 
thereafter until last January when he 
was stricken with the malady which 
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has confined him to his bed and easy 
chair ever since. 
Afflicted By Diphtheria 

Miss Bridenthal, John William’s 
prospective bride, eventually changed 
her name to Detwiler. She married 
John Detwiler, a cousin of John Wil- 
liam. It seems a strange coincidence 
‘that the family into which she mar- 
ried had been afflicted by a scourge 
of diphtheria. 


Four of her husband’s brothers and 
Sisters, all of teen age, died within 
the space of a few weeks, mowed 
down in the strength of early youth 
by this fatal disease. Before the dis- 
covery of anti-toxin injections, a 
virulent attack of what was known as 
black diphtheria was equivalent to 
the death sentence. 


One wonders whether Jacob Det- 
wiler told Maggie, after his son 
brought her home as his bride, the 
the story of the rebel that stole hi's 
horse During the Civil War, as 
John Diehl of Curryvile recollects the 
tale, a Johnny Reb stole a horse from 
Jacob Detwiler and secreted it in the 
Cross Rhodes Church of the Brethren 
for a night and a day. As searching 
partes came uncomfortably warm or 
the trail, the thief escaped with the 
an'mal during the second night. 

Mr. Detwiler and a neighbor, Sam- 
uel Frederick, followed in pursuit. 
Just as the citizens of Hickory Bot- 
tom, alarmed by the failure of the 
young men to return, were about to 
organized a posse to go to their res- 
cue, the two appeared in sight with 
the stolen horse in tow. They evident- 
ly convinced the rebel that he had 
better give up the horse if he valued 
a whole skin. Quite likely, the wor- 
shipers were not as much shocked at 
the sacrilege of stabling the horse in 
the church as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Church Was Crude Structure 

Mr. Diehl says the building was a 
pretty crude structure. Backless 


benches were set in rows. As they 
were not fastened down, the boys al- 
ways made a great racket shoving 
them over the floor as they took their 
seats. There was more or less of a 
scramble among the young fellows to 
sit on one of the benches that stood 
against the wall in order to use it as 
a back rest. Throughout the long 
drawn out service, those that “‘chaw- 
ed” tobacco, spit copiously on the 
floor, scraping their boot’ soles 
through the blob in deference to po- 
liteness and sanitation. 

Levi F.. Detwiler, next to the young- 
est of the family, is the last one sur- 
viving of the eight children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Detwiler. The oldest 
three died in infancy. John William, 
as hereinbefore mentioned, died at 
the age of 24. Irvin was only 36. Mrs. 
Mary Beach contracted tuberculosis 
as an aftermath of typhoid, dying of 
it, and Sarah, the baby, d:ed of ty- 
phoid. 

Thus a long series of tragedies was 
inaugurated in his family by typhoid. 
Yet another befell that cost the life of 
the father. Between farming and 
draying or “teaming,” Samuel Det- 
wiler had a strenuous life. On an 
October morning in 1889, he left home 
in the pink of condition to haul a 
load of grain from Brown’s mill at 
Loysburg to Curry station. While 
going down the hill by the farm a 
mile south of Curry, now occupied by 
Ralph Brumbaugh, then tenanted by 
John Detwiler family, Mr. Detwiler 
drew the rubber to slow up the wagon 
and was about to mount the saddle 
horse when he tripped and fell. 


Received Fatal Injuries 


Frightened, the horses plunged 
dragging the wagon over the pros- 
trate man, fatally injuring him. The 
drivers of the two teams ahead res- 
cued him but he died within a few 
hours. The accident occurred between 
1:00 and 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The unfortunate victim was taken to 
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the John Detwiler home where he died 
at 9:00 o’clock that night. 

On September 24, 1885, Levi F. 
Detwiler and Miss Lorenna Hartman 
were married. They drove from the 
home of the bride’s parents, Frank- 
lin and Lydia Fichack Hartman, in 
Woodbury, to the Church of God par- 
sonage at Martinsburg, where they 
were united in marriage by Rev. 
Shoop. 

They were accompanied by Miss 
Sadie Ernest and David Dibert, who 
stood for them. These two young 
couples naturally had no thought of 
fifty years hence. As a matter of 
fact, they all four had the privilege 
of being together three years ago at 
the celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Det- 
wiler’s golden wedding. 


The bride of fifty-three years ago 
wore a modish gown of rustling terra 
cotta silk. That it was good quality 
is attested to by the fact that there is 
not so much as a break or cut in the 
basque which Mrs. Detwiler still has. 
She bought the material from Nath- 
an Wayne, a Jew peddler, who used 
to itinerate through the Cove, carry- 
ing his stock of merchandise in a bun- 
‘ dle on his back. 


Guarantee Proved Genuine 

_ He assured the bride-to-be that it 
was “oil boilt and there’s no wear out 
in it.” The test of fifty-some years 
backs up the guarantee, although at 
the time the statement was made the 
young lady regarded it merely as a 
sales talk. She got the silk in Aug- 
ust, but the pressure of last minute 
tasks interrupted her work on the 
dress so much that she never did get 
it finished until the night before the 
wedding. Like the old saying that the 
shoe maker’s children go barefoot, a 
busy dressmaker gets a stitch in for 
herself only now and then. 


When one counts the row of buttons 
down the front and the fancy button 
holes, aS well as the fine hand work 
on the lining and the inside of the 


bodice, one can see that the making 
of a wedding dress in the ’Highties 
was no after-dinner or half day job. 

The newlyweds took up _ house- 
keeping the following April on the 
Three Spring Run Detwiler homestead 
farm. 

“Here’s something that will inter- 


est you,” remarked Mrs. Detwiler to 


the present writer, “I bought a table 
and set of chairs and some other 
pieces of furniture at your step fath- 
er’s sale. Andy Miller’s wife, Katie 
McGregor and I had been girlhood 
chums. When she died so soon after 
her marriage, I thought it would be 
n.ce to have something of hers in fre- 
mem)rance,” | 

“No, don’t: packsanyoadunch,”> re 
quested Mr. Detwiler of his wife, ‘“‘t 
would only freeze. I'll get some 
crackers, cheese and bologna.” 

Perhaps it was before daylight, 
with the w:nd blowing and the ther- 
mometer hanging on the porch of the 
warm, comfortable house at Three 
Spring Run registering zero. No mat- 
ter what the weather Lee Detwiler 
never was in doubt what to do when 
he had a job of hauling. He hitched 
up the team and started out without 
paying any attention to rain or cold. 
When there was work to do threats 
by the weather man simply d‘d_ not 
enter into his calculation. 

Mrs. Detwiler, little bundle of en- 
ergy that she has always been, had 
a piping hot breakfast for her hus- 
band, no matter how early he counted 
on leaving. Then she fed the _ l:ve 
stock, milked the cows, in addition to 
her housework, and waited up and 
had his supper ready to set on the 
table whether it might be 8 o’clock 
midnight on his return home. 

Is Very Energetic 

Gaited to quick speed, the little wo- 
man could get a lot of work done. In 
spite of the fact that she is very lame, 
following the breaking of her leg in 
a fall seven years ago, she still does 
the cooking, waits on Mr. Detwiler 
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and does the greater part of the house 
work. 

“TI like to cook,” she explained. 
“Maybe that’s why I always had so 
much of it to do. We had a big fam~ 
ily and there was- nearly always 
company. Scarcely anyone stays for 
a meal since I have been crippled. 
They surely know they are welcome.” 

“QO well,” sighing regretfully, “I 
probably did my share of cooking. On 
Friday, bake day, I baked eight or 
nine loaves of bread and eight or 
ten pies and a batch of cookies. When 
they didn’t hold out, I baked twice 
a week. I took pride in my light 
loaves. 

Here the other day, Mrs. Isenberg, 
my next door neighbor, gave me a 
new receipt. Well, what do you 
think? I left the dough raise too long 
and such coarse bread never came 
out of my oven before. I’d be asham- 
ed to ask anyone to eat it. 

“T’ll know better next time,” sa‘d 
this seventy-seven year old house- 
keeper, with irrepressible enthusiasm 
risng to master the new process. ‘No 
new way of baking is going to beat 
me after all these years.” 


Working Days Were Long 


An e'ght hour day was only half 
time to Mr. Detwiler. His job of run- 
ning a sixty-three acre farm along 
with teaming, in po:nt of hours, was 
a two man proposition, but Mr. Det- 
wiler, by refusal to watch the clock 
and with the help of his wife and the 
children as they grew older, got 
through in great shape, even though 
the days seemed too short at times. 

“Tt’s the load back that pays,” de- 
clared Mr. Detwiler. “You see with 
three mills in operation in this vicin- 
ity —- Brown’s, Furry’s and Replo- 
gle’s — there was plenty of grain and 
flour to haul to Curry, Roaring 
Spring, Bedford or Broad Top, as the 
case might be, but it wasn’t always 
so easy to get a load coming back. 

“Of course, I brought coal from 





Broad Top, but at the other places, I 
had to do a lot of running around 
sometimes to get orders enough to fill 
a four horse wagon, but I saw to it 
that I came back empty as seldom as 
possible.” 

“What did you do when the gaso- 
line wagons chased the horses off the 
road?’ queried the reporter. 

“Why, I got a truck. We moved to 
our present home here in Loysburg 
thirty years ago. I sold my horses 
and kept on hauling until I retired in 
favor of the younger fellows.” 

Discussed Pine Hill School 

During the course of the conversa- 
tion with this interesting couple, the 
subject of school days instantly 
brought a flash-back to Mr. Detwiler 
of the Pine Hill school where he got 
his training four months a year in 
readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, with 
plenty of geography thrown in for 
good measure. 

“T was going to quit school,” said 
Mr. Detwiler, ‘but when I heard that 
Dave Detwiler got the school, I de- 
cided to go a couple more winters. So 
I told Dave I didn’t hold much to 
grammar but would put the butt end 
of my time on written and mental. I 
got so I could work the prob!ems 
from cover to cover. 

‘All the boys studied geography, 
especially the western part of the Un- 
ited States. Most of us had relations 
that had gone west and some of the 
big chaps were counting on going to 
one or other of the western states 
themselves. So we found out every- 
thing we could, studying the maps, the 
rivers and towns and the like of that. 

‘We didn’t go in much for literaries. 
They had them at Loysburg. We were 
just country jakes. The town fellows 
were more up to debating and recit- 
ing. We had so much work on the 
farms that we were glad to go to bed 
and sleep instead of gallivanting 
around at night. I will say, though, 
that the town made good hands dur:ng 
harvest and hay making. 
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Champion Spellers 

They never refused to help the far- 
mers during the busy season. We had 
spelling schools. When some other 
school in South Woodbury township 
challenged us to a spelling we looked 
to P. B. Furry, Lizzie Lingenfelter, 
Jennie Diehl and Maggie Hartman, 
our champions, to hold up the honor 
of Pine Hill school.” 


Well, the school house long since 
has been torn down. Pine Hill and 
the earnest application of the ‘‘schol- 
ars” to Brook’s Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, geography and Spelling, 
have passed from the face of the 
earth except as recollection brings 
these scenes back from the recesses 
of the irrevocable past to brighten 
some passing hour during the even- 
ing of life. 

While Mr. Detwiler has had no par- 
ticular des:re to hold public office, he 
was elected road supervisor. During 
his term of office he worked for the 
“state boss” on the construction of 
the macadam road from foot of 
Snake Spring mountain to Loysburg. 


He also worked on the road leading 
through the gap some fifteen years 
ago when the route was changed to 
eliminate danger of becoming flooded. 
H's knowledge of high water condi- 
tions prompted him to point out to the 
boss that the change planned by the 
engineers would not suffice to resist 
wash-outs. 


“All right,” agree the boss, ‘‘cut the 

road through to suit yourself.” 
Planned Rcute of head. 

Mr. Detwiler did so, starting the 
work on Thanksgiving Day. The new 
road withstood flood overflow very 
well until the historic flood of three 
years ago. That virtually washed it 
away, necessitating the construction 
of the present excellent highway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Detwiler are the par- 
ents of seven children, all living, as 
follows: Grace (Mrs. Albert Grove), 
of Juniata, Altoona; Samuel, married 





to Lilly Gephart, of New Enterpr‘se; 
Nellie (Mrs. Chester Hall), who re- 
sides on the homestead farm; Mame 
(Mra. Cyrus Furry), Ira, married to 
Fern Mock; Alma (Mrs. William 
Furry), all of new Enterprise, and 
Harry, Married to Lillian Shriver, 
Roar-ng Spring. 

' There are fifteen grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 

They find great solace in the ser- 
vices of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, of which they have been mem- 
bers for many years. Although Mr. 
Detwiler can move but little on ac- 
count of neuritis which followed a 
severe attack of uremic poisoning, he 
does not complain. 

Center Of P'easant Home 

From long habit of looking on the 
bright and sunny side of life, this ad- 
mirable aged couple, take a lively 
interest in what goes on. Their rela- 
tives and innumerable friends enjoy 
nothing better than’ to visit them. 
They are the center of a home that 
has all the aspects of what home, sweet 
home should be. 

Following the very pleasant couple 
of hours the Herald reporter spent with 
them, she walked through the gap to 


view thus in solitude the incompara-- 


ble beauty of this favored spot in the 
twilight just after the sun nad gone 
down. Later while being entertained 
by Mrs. Longenecker, the very cor- 
dial and well informed proprietress of 
the Picturesque Dining Room, she 
learned some interesting facts. 

The restaurant and garage are built 
on the site of the barn of the late John 
B. Fluke. The high, symmetrical 
mound adjacent to the building, used 
as a picnic ground or out-of-doors 
longing place, is a section of road bed 
of the railroad, heralded fifty some 
years ago, aS a rival of the Pennsyl- 
vania, but which was destined to. be 
abandoned before its completion there- 
by becoming a monument to’ blasted 
hopes and a delusive depository of 
investors’ money. 
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Rebecca Farnace Was Of Much Interest To 
Mrs. Gates 


Once upon a time — eighty-four 
or five years ago, to be exact —— Mrs. 
George W. Brumbaugh cautioned her 
little daughter Harriet to stay away 
from the spring, whose limpid waters 
exercised an overwhelming  fascina- 
tion for the little girl, but whose 
depth wou!d spell death by drowning 
in the event that she were to lose 
her balance and fall in. 

There was a big, fat bull frog in 
the spring, who distended his throat 
and raised his voice into a terrifying 
hoarse “Chug-a-rum” every now and 
then. 

“Stay away from the spring or the 
bull frog will get you,’ warned Moth- 
er. | 

Ugly as he was and raucous his 
voice, the charm of the spring was 
too strong to resist. Harriet went to 
the spring every time the maternal 
eye was otherwise occupied. That is, 
until the black man tried to kidnap 
her. 

“Black Man” Appears 

One ‘day as she played about the 
water’s edge, a black man suddenly 
appeared and threatened to carry her 
off. Frightened almost out of her 
wits, she ran to mother nor did she 
find out until long afterward that 
the “black” man was none other than 
John Gates. 

Mr. Gates drove a mule team to 
haul charcoal from the hearths on 
Tussey mountain to Rebecca Furnace. 
Day after day, he transported | his 
big, blue English or ark bed wagon 
’ over the ‘‘dug” road from the moun- 
tain to the furnace, laden with a 
charred, smoking burden, which black- 
ened the driver with soot and. dust. 
Mrs. Brumbaugh had pre-arranged to 
have Mr. Gates scare Harriet. The 
scheme worked. Thereafter the spring 


was a place to be avoided unless one 
of the elders accompanied the child. 

This is one of the earliest recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Harriet Gates of Fred- 
ericksburg. Although she will be 87 
years old September 30th, she should 
be known as the woman who has de- 
fied the calendar. The expression “87 
years young” is no exaggeration when 
applied to her. She is lively as a girl 
and as contented as it is given to hu- 
man flesh to be. 


Well Equipped For Life 

From her parents, Reverend George 
W. Brumbaugh and Elizabeth Nico- 
demus Brumbaugh, his wife, she has 
inherited robust health and infectious 
good spirits. Combined with training 
in Christian living, she was’ well 
equipped to triumph over the buffet- 
ing of the storms of life. 


The next important ingredient for 
a long life is plenty of hard work. She 
is of the opinion that the unrest of 
the present day is partially due to the 
fact that folks have not enough to do. 


Looking backward to her girlhood 
in her father’s happy home, she sees 
herself going from one task to the 
other. When but a little girl, one of 
the proudest hours of her life was 
helping father shoe horses by swing- 
ing the horse tail fly bush to keep the 
flies from annoying the animals on 
whom he so industriously hammered 
shoes. 

You see George Wineland Brum- 
baugh, of blessed memory as an elo- 
quent preacher and gifted with a deep 
rich bass voice that delighted the con- 
gregations of the middle Pennsylva- 
nia district of the Church of the 
Brethren, followed farming, black- 
smithing and ran a sawmill and lime 
kiln as well. 
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Shop And Mill Near Home 
The present Arch Brumbaugh resi- 


dence in Fredericksburg, was the 
Reverend George W. Brumbaugh 
homestead. The blacksmith shop was 
nearby, the saw mill at the dam by 
the mill and the lime kiln just east 
of Fredericksburg. 

After Harriet was grown enough, 
she graduated from fly chaser in the 
blacksmith shop to off-bearer in the 
saw mill. Evenings when father made 
horseshoes, she stood by to fetch and 
carry. The dancing sparks rising 
from each sure hammer stroke on the 
glowing bars of iron and just being 
in father’s company, afforded all the 
enjoyment heart could desire. 

Work done for the day ,the fam- 
ily gathered around the table to study, 
providing it was during the school 
term, or in any case to sing. Harriet, 
Mary, Levi, Reuben and Samuel, with 
perhaps the treble of the younger chil- 
dren, George, Annie, Maggie and 
Frank, chiming in, how they loved to 
sing! If any one struck a false note, 
father sitting back of the cook stove, 
playing with his knife in his right 
hand, rapped the table sharply. 

Family Enjoyed Singing 

That admonishing rap did not come 
often because the older onés knew 
the buckwheat notes so well they 
could sound them clear and_ true. 
Hymns, Nellie Gray, Listen to the 
Mocking Bird, Old Folks at Home, 
Swanee River and the like, rang lus- 
tily, perhaps carrying to the ears of 
theneighbors, who, thereupon came in 
and joined in the music. Working and 
singing, that made up just about the 
sum total of the Brumbaugh’s daily 
life. 

Nor did they sing by ear. Every 
new piece was first sung by note. 
Singing school in the evenings was as 
rhuch a regular part of their educa- 
tion as day school. The Brumbaughs 
could read the buckwheat notes in 
the song books as soon as they had 


mastered their a-b-c’s. Father taught 
singing school himself. Then there 
was Professor Everett, a stickler for 
“time and pitch” if ever there was 
one. Other local and itinerant teachers 
held singing schools in school house 
or church at intervals throughout the 
year. 

Fredericksburg young people took 
pride in their singing. It must be con- 
fessed they kept an eye on the Hen- 
rietta songsters. The Glasses, Ken- 
singers, Doughertys and others at Lea- 
ther Cracker had magnificent voices. 
The Fredericksburgers kept on their 
toes so as not to take a back seat 
to the Leather Crackers. 

Singing School Was Popular 

After singing school was over in 
the evenings, the fun of walking home 
in a body furnished the chief outlet 
for fun and the community _ social 
life. That’s when Cupid flew his darts 
because as they went singing home- 
ward, every laddie walked by his las~- 
gie. Somewhere in the high-geared 
tempo of modern life, that spontan- 


eous good fellowship which bound 
comunities together as a social unit 
has been lost. 

How father found time to. teach 


singing along with all his other work 
is a wonder. He got up early and 
worked late, the older helping all they 
could. Ordained to the ministry, he 
gave his service freely without mur- 
mur and without price. No matter 
what work pertaining to his liveli- 
hood he might be doing, he dropped it 
without question to respond to the call 
to pray at the besides of the sick or 
dying, console with the bereaved or 
preached a funeral sermon. 

While it never preyed on her mind, 
small Harriet had a considerable re- 
gard: for the “Black Man,” who was 
likely to pounce on children when 
they were bad. The black man at 
the spring had convinced her that this 
being that wreaked retributive justice 
was more than a myth. Therefore you 
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can imagine her terror at an incident 
that happened just before the Civil 
War broke out. 

Group Of Negroes Seek Shelter 

One evening as the family was en- 
joying a moment of relaxation follow- 
ing the cares of the day a rap came 
at the door. Mother opened it and 
there stood a black man with an ax 
on his shoulder. Behind him stood 
another black man with a gun on his 
shoulder. Somewhat to the rear of 
these formidable figures were three 
black women together with four chil- 
dren of the same ebon hue. Harriet 
clung to her mother’s skirts sure that 
her doom was upon her. 

However, the negroes, fugitives 
from the south, merely asked for 
food and lodging for the night. 

“Pap never turned anybody away,” 
said Mr, Gates. 

Gathering up carpets and blankets 
Mr. and Mrs. Brumbaugh built a fire 
in the big fire place in the basement, 
fed the strangers, who afterward roll- 
ed themselves in the bedding and slept 
soundly.on the floor before the fire. 
The poor wanderers in an alien land 
found sympathy and succor under the 
George W. Brumbaugh roof that knew 
no bounds of race or color. 

Although, but a fteld breadth lay 
between them, socially speaking, the 
iron master’s mansion and the village 
of Rebecca Furnace were a_ world 
apart. 

Relations between Mr. Edward H. 
Lytle and his family and the employes 
at the furnace were of the friendliest. 
However, the scale of life represented 
by wealth and assured position in met- 
ropolitan society held by the manor 
dwellers and the hard-working but 
happy and self-respecting existence 
nf the employes, precluded close so- 
cial contact. 


Big House Was Attraction 
Nevertheless everything that went 
on at the big house was a matter of 
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borhood. When the young ladies at 
the house came to the foot bridge 
across the creek to while away a leis- 
ure hour as they meanwhile played 
with a parcel of kittens, their soft 
white hands and the style of their 
dress were noted with keen interest by 
the workers’ and farmers’ daughters 
who chanced to see them. 

White hands in summer time 
among the latter were the sign of a 
shirker just as a coat of tan on the 
face was contrary to social etiquette. 
How could a girl prove her qualifica- 
tions aS a prospective wife if her 
hands were white? The boys. would 
be sure to think that she was afraid 
to milk the cows, scutch flax or rake 
hay and grain. A woman who could 
not help her man during the rush sea- 
son, in addition to keeping house and 
raising the family, was a poor matri- 
monial bet. 


Guarded Against Tan 

On the other hand, they saw to it 
that no coat of tan ruined their fine 
complexions. All summer through, 
they sweltered under slatted sun bon- 
nets big enough to turn off both sun 
and wind. Nobody but a hussy used 
make-up, therefore nothing was allow- 
ed to spoil what is now referred to as 
“that school girl complexion.” 

It was a pleasant sight to see Mr. 
Lytle and his daughters out on their 
daily canter. They sat their horses 
so well and the girls looked so pret- 
ty in their dashing habits. To be sure 
they were strapped to their side sad- 
dles to guard against their being 
thrown off. 

Also Mr. Lytle always carried a re- 
volver in a holster when they went 
riding together. This was for the pur- 
pose of shooting any dogs that might 
run and bark at the _ horses’ heels. 
Mrs. Gates said her family always 
kept their dog inside the yard fence. 

Owned Famous Horses 

Young Harriet Brumpaugh felt no 

pangs of jealousy when she saw the 
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young ladies passing by. She had a 
riding horse of her own. It was a 
famous horse, too, because it had be- 
longed to Colonel Higgins, who had 
ridden tim in the war. |He was a sor- 
rel named Jack. Riding him was “Just 
like sitting in a rocking chair’ said 
Mrs. Gates. Harriet and her chum, 
Sallie Martin, had many a good time 
riding together. Sallie’s black, how- 
ever, was not so well gaited as the 
sorrel. 

Once in ‘a while they rode to Molas- 
ses Town to see the sights. Molasses 
Town was the name Dave Ott had giv- 
en to the lower end of Rebecca Fur- 
nace. There was quite a town there in 
those days. It contained forty-nine 
houses. One of the men, who lived 
on the hill to the westward, overlook- 
ing the settlement, said he counted the 
roofs oftentimes in the morning after 
he got up. Probably to see that none 
had disappeared in the night. 

Dave Ott gave the nickname to it 
on account of the daily fare of bacon 
and molasses bread that Dave Hale 
gave the hands for breakfast. Mr. 
Hale kept the boarding house. There 
was a store also. After the working 
men had brought their needed pur- 
chases out of the store, there was not 
much money coming to them out of 
their monthly pay. Wages were low. 

Drowning Was Tragedy 

One of the tragedies of Molasses 
Town, other than the “scourge” that 
carried off so many babies and young 
folks in 1853, was the drowning of a 
little McKerihan child. Her mother 
had washed and combed _ the little 
creature and dressed her in fresh, 
clean clothes. 

Doubtless mother often had caution- 
ed her to stay away from the creek. 
But stepping along, happy in her 
finery, the child fell through the 
bridge. Some children, witnessing the 
acciderit, ran for help, but when the 
draggled body was lifted from the 
water she was dead. She was buried 


in the Rebecca Furnace graveyard. 

Mrs. Gates does not know what the 
nature of the “scourge” was. that 
caused so many children to be laid 
in their graves. She was but two 
years old when it swept through the 
settlement but people still discussed 
it after she was old enough to under- 
stand about it. 


Went Riding For Berries 

Harriet was not the only one in the 
family who could ride. Her mother 
and her Aunt Peggy, who was moth- 
er’s sister and who had married Uncle 
John Brumbaugh, father’s only broth- 
er, were accomplished horseback rid- 
ers. They used to ride across. the 
mountain to pick black berries. They 
knew a patch where the berries were 
unusually large and sweet. On the 
trip back home, each one would tote 
two large buckets of the fruit, slung 
in either end of a _ sack that was 
thrown across the horse’s back. 

The view from the top of the moun- 
tain must have been worth drinking 
in while the horses stopped to catch 
their breath and rest after the hard 
climb up the slope from Woodcock 
Valley. The homeward bound berry 
pickers would have seen an expanse of 
woodland, stretching away to the im- 
posing spur of Locke mountain that 
seemed to come to an abrupt termina- 
tion beyond the barrens. 


Furnace Could Be Seen From Afar 

Lying in the foreground they saw 
the Rebecca blast furnace, smoke curl- 
ing above its squat stone stack, from 
the fussy little engine that puffed and 
rattled in the log engine house ad- 
joining the big chimney. A long low 
shed containing ore and pig iron par- 
alleled the mill race. The town form- 
éd an oasis of weathered roofs in the 
sea of green, which was broken by the 
farms that clung to the Clover Creek 
bottom lands, effectually hedged in 
by the ‘‘barrens” or bad lands whose 
soil was too thin for cultivation. A 
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road wound up to the fenced off bur- 
ial ground. itd 

Sprals of smoké,rose from the 
hearths where the charcoal was burn- 
ed. The cut-over »places where the 
trees were  fel'ed,; looking like 
ragged wounds, marred the otherwise 
beaut'ful scenes. Men, horses and 
mules worked in orderly fashion at 
tasks at which custom had given 
them skill. The iron age had succeed- 
ed the wilderness. 

Was One Of Early Settlers 

In spite of the heavy growth of tim- 
ber, the ladies appreciated the fact 
that the scene before them represent- 
ed a far stride from the time of the 
first John Gates. Mr. Gates was one 
of the earliest settlers. His cabin must 
have been pretty primitive. Years 
afterward when he and his family liv- 
ed in the much improved new house 
he had built, Granny Gates loved to 
tell her grandchildren stories of life 
in their first home. 

Granny hung up quilts at the win- 
dows because there were no glass 
panes at all and she was afraid the 
wolves might crawl in. Emboldened by 
hunger, they howled in the _ night, 
prowling close to the house. One day, 
on hearing a noise at a window, she 
turned to look and saw a deer stick- 
ing its head through, apparently try- 
ing to get inside. 

Deer, she said, after they had be- 
come used to their human neighbors, 
became quite tame. They wandered 
about the clearing and often came to 
the buildings. 

Following the progress of — the 
teacher’s pointer over the map of the 
United States which hung against the 
school house wall, the scholars sang 
lustily, “Maine is Augusta, on the 
Kennebec river’ and continued their 
melodious excursion through the en- 
tire thirty-one states of the Union. 

Little girls, with hair severely 
combed back off their faces and 
braided into tight pig tails and little 


boys sitting erect with hair cuts that 
showed the line of the bowl their 
mothers pressed down on their heads, 
trimming off all of son’s locks that 
extended therefrom, or other more or 
less shorn masculine pates that ex- 
hibited styles of home-made _ barber- 
ing, nodded in time to the rhythm of 
the geographic swing through the U. 
S. A. 

‘Who is our president?” asks the 
teacher. 

“Franklin Pierce,” 
learners in unison. 

“What’s this? Franklin Pierce, 
president? Why that was before the 
Civil War. 


First Yezr In School 

Before the Civil War, indeed. We 
are taking you back along memory’s 
lane to the Fredericksburg school 
house in the term of 1855-56. That 
was Harriet Brumbaugh Gates’ first 
year in school. Reverend . Thomas 
Maddocks wielded. the instructor’s 
pointer, but seldom the birch. 

Reverend Maddocks, a native Eng- 
lishman, struggled to bring the dutch- 
ified brogue of his pupils whose na- 
tive tongue was Pennsylvania Dutch 
or more properly speaking, German, 
into line with his British pronuncia- 
tion, and otherwise gave them a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals. 

Scrool days were such happy days. 
Harriet enjoyed every minute of the 
time, both study periods and play 
time. She was at a loss to know why 
anybedy should choose to miss a 
single day. Well, maybe, that was 
because learning came easily to her 
and she had the gift, showered on the 
favored few, to make friends and get 
along with other folks agreeably. 


She could have fun working or just 
associating with other people. She 
lived the Golden Rhule from child- 
hood up. Without conscious effort she 
discovered that to have friends you 
must be a friend. 


answers' the 
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Children Studied At Home 

School at the school house at the 
bottom of the hill, i:mmediately north 
of Fredericksburg and school at home 
in the evenings, made winter time a 
period of intensive study. No wonder 
the youngsters knew their lescons. 
Dad and mother were the teacher’s 
first aids in seeing to it that the 
children had their lessons letter per- 
fect. 

Night school at home. Father, mo- 
ther, the whole family gathered about 
the table, with the children eagerly 
trying to prove to daddy that they 
could spell every word on the page or 
proclaim with gleeful shout, “I’ve 
worked the problem. See, here it is, 
plain as day-light.’”’ That, too is con- 
signed to the past. 7 

New fangled ways of teaching have 
put the hearthside night school out of 
commission. Dad and mother don’t 
know what it’s all about, anymore. 
Besides with the demands on their 
time made by this meeting or that 
and glee club and athletic practice 
and parties for the juveniles, there 
doesn’t seem to be time left for home 
study. 

Back in Mrs. Gates’ school days, 
there were no high schools. Ambi- 
tious young men and women went to 
school after work slacked up in the 
winter until they were well up in 
their twenties. 

With reminiscent flash of humor, 
she thinks of John Lytle. John was 
twenty-five. Learning was _ up-hill 
work but he kept on going to school 
painstakingly trying to absorb all the 
book learning of which he was cap- 
able. Small Harriet almost burst with 
pride when she spelled him down. 
Poor fellow, he was killed in the 
war. 


School On Saturday 
Frequently a paper tacked on the 
school house door announced, “School 
on Saturday. Will open every morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock.” While the term was 





short, no time was lost. Those who 
were interested kept at it until they 
had gone through the’ text books, 
hard parts in the last chapters, and 
all. Some of the men continued to 
go to school after they were mar- 
ried. 

They all played at recess. Town 
ball was the favorite game. Even the 
girls helped, trying with all their 
might to catch the ball in the out-- 
field in their wide-spread aprons. 
There was no danger that they might 
trip on spike heels because the cow- 
hide shoes they wore had only an ex- 
tra ply or so for heels. 

Maybe as they ran their wide home 
spun skirts would twirl about show- 
ing a glimpse of blue woolen stock- 
ing. In Harriet’s home, Mother 
Brumbaugh had two spinning wheels. 
One large, the other small. The large 
one stood at one end of the _ hall. 
Mother walked back and forth, its 
full length, to twist the strands of 
wool, 

The blue yarn, she said is for 
stockings. Evenings, she and the 
girls would knit stock:ngs, scarves, 
mittens, hoods to supply the family 
needs, both male and female. Harriet 
could knit or spin with equal facility. 

Adept In Making Yarn 

In fact, she could do all the steps 
in the process of making yarn for 
cloth, either from the flax plant or 


the shorn fleece from the sheep. She 


scutched, broke and hackled flax, af- 
terward spinning the fibre but she 
did not weave. Weaver Dougherty, 
of Henrietta, and his second wife, 
both of whom operated looms, did the 
weaving for the George W. Brum- 
baugh family. 

It kept Mother Brumbaugh and her 
daughters busy over a long period to 
prepare the flax and do the spinning 
the time Mrs. Brumbaugh ordered 
Mr. Dougherty to weave a bolt of lin- 
en from which she made _ thirteen 
table cloths. It was woven in a block 
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pattern. Fringed and stitched at the 
ends, the clothes eventually washed as 
white as snow and lasted for a gen- 
eration, looking as pretty as the mod- 
ern article. 

Mrs. Gates treasures a list of the 
pupils who went to school at Freder- 
:eksburg her first year, clipped years 
ago from The Herald. As she reads 
the names the picture of each one 
flashes to her mind and incidents con- 
nected with their school career come 
before her as clear and distinct as if 
they had happened yesterday. 

Names Of School Mates 

Her comments as she reads the list, 
tell more about those old school days 
than pages of description, wth all the 
adjectives in the dictionary thrown 
in. As written in the’ records of 


Thomas Barnabas Maddocks, teacher, 


the enrollment as of January and 
February, 1856, was as follows:— 

Henry D. Brumbaugh, aged 13 yrs.; 
Jacob D. Brumbaugh, 9; Isaac D. 
Brumbaugh, 7; James D. Brumbaugh, 
5, all sons, said Mrs. Gates in an 
aside, of Elder George H. Brumbaugh 
(Daddy George); George H. Brum- 
paugh, 7 (son of Christian); George 
N. Brumbaugh (will be 90 in Novem- 
per, son of Elder John W.); George 
Seedenburg (Shot. Went to the dam 
to shoot ducks. His wife buckled his 
cartridge belt on him before he left 
home. Jake Diling was also hunting 
at the dam but the dense foliage con- 
cealed the two men from each other. 
Jake accidentally shot George in the 
abdomen and killed him); Ephraim 
Holsinger, 13; David, 8, and George 
Holsinger, 6 (sons of Elder Daniel 
Holsinger); Upton Shank, 10; David 
Miller, 14; Andrew Smith, 10; Adam 
‘Loose, John Lytle and John Kem- 
‘merer, 15. 

Now the girls — Elizabeth Brum- 
baugh, 11 (Mrs. Andy Burget); Mary 
Brumbaugh (Hagey), 6; Susanna 
‘Brumbaugh, 7 (deceased); Christina 
‘Brumbaugh, 11 (Daddy George's 


daughter); Esther. Brumbaugh, 12 
(daughter of Christ. She died of 
diphtheria); Elizabeth Brumbaugh, 


10; Harriet, aged 5 (That’s me); Re- 
becca Holsinger, 11; Rachel Shank, 
12; Mary, 7 and Ellen Shank, 8; El- 
len George, 14; Susan Seedenburg, 5; 
Elizabeth Dilling, 8; Susan Dilling, 6; 
Catherine Griffith, 18; Barbara 
Loose, 6; Maggie Loose, 9, Sallie 
Martin, 9 (She was my best friend, 
but I didn’t sit with her. I guess 
Tommy Maddocks decided it would be 
better for our schooling to keep us 
apart); Eliza Jane Rhodes, 5 (She 
was my seat mate). 


“There were two school houses at 
the foot of the hill at the cross roads. 
(One of the roads led to the furnace. 
Pap had built them both. Afterwards 
when they put up the new buildings, 
Pap moved one of the old ones heré 
to Fredericksburg where it was re- 
modeled for a dwelling house for the 
Sam Fouse family. Pap hitched twen- 
ty-five horses to it and dragged it up 
through our field. That was a sight 
worth seeing.” 


“Heaven above and hell below,” a 
remark made facetiously by a would- 
be smart “Ellick” a long time ago so 
much outraged Mrs. Gates’ reverence 
for sacred things that she can never 
forget it. 

After one has lived to oid age, she 
says, the quirks of Memory excite 
curiosity. Why certain comparatively 
trivial incidents cling so persistently 
to recollection while others have pass- 
ed into oblivion, even though they 
seemed of utmost importance at the 
time of their happening, is beyond un- 
derstanding. But the one above is so 
deeply engraved on her mind, that it 
is part and parcel of her existence. 

Remembers Three Churches 

To the worshipers in the Memorial 
Church of the Brethren at Martins- 
burg, the present handsome brick 
structure is so familiar that the un- 
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pretentious brick building it replaced 
in 1922, is rapidly fading from mem- 
ory. When one bears in mind that the 
present building is the third one erect- 
ed in Martinsburg, the fact that Mrs. 
Gates can distinctly remember the 
first church puts her early life into 
the category of happenings that dip 
back into a past which soon will be 
recalled only by means of the musty 
pages of recorded history. 

It was in 1845 that John and James 
Cammerer built a dwelling  houte 
whose top story was designed to serve 
as a meeting house for the local mem- 
bers of the Clover Creek congrega- 
tion.. This upper floor. served the 
purpose of a place of worship until 
the erection of its succescor, the first 
brick church, built in: 1872. 

One evening Harriet, who had been 
invited to a quilting party.,.by. the 
folks who lived onthe lower. floors 
of the residence containing the church 
auditorium, discovered that the hosts 
had: everything in shape for an old- 
fashioned square dance. The scrap- 
ing of fiddles and sonorous tones of 
the caller apprised the guests that a 
shindig was getting under way to top 
off the quilting. 

Enjoyed Wholesome Fun 

Noting the disapproval on the face 
of Elder George W. Brumbaugh’s 
daughter, a young man in the crowd 
made the aforesaid comment about 
the relative location of heaven: and 
hell being exemplified by the scene 
before them. ‘Mrs. Gates’ love of fun 
found simple, wholesome © outlets. 
Young as she was and ready for a 
good time, nothing could have induced 
her to go to a dance anywhere, let 
alone to one held in the same ‘build- 
ing as the house of God. 

Talking about significant’ dates, 
May 12, 1870, is one that looms large 
in the recollections of Mrs. Gates. It 
was her wedding day. She and Jos- 
eph Klugh Gates stood before Uncle 
John Brumbaugh, who pronounced 





the words that made them man and 
w fe. That happy relationship con- | 
tinued until the death of Mr. Gates, 
Nov. 26, 1926. George N. Brumbaugh 
and Mary A. Gates were the atten- 
dants at the wedding. 

All the close relatives and friends 
of the bridal couple were present at 
the ceremony and the _ b‘g dinner 
which followed. It was one of those 
occasion: that can be described by the 
phrase, “A good time was had by 
all.’ The bride wore an orchid dress. 
Preceding the happy event, her 
thoughts were far more concerned 
with sewing, dry:ng and canning of 
fruits and vegetables, preparatory to 
going to housekeeping, than with the 
dress, although it was pretty just the 
same, even though it a fuss and 
feathers. 

Visited Battle Field With Husband 

Mr. and Mrs. Gates did not. go on 
a honeymoon trip. However, some 
years later they realized the bride- 
groom’s desire to re-visit the battle 
field at Gettysburg. Memories of that 
bloody conflict which stopped Leée’s 


‘invazion of the north and turned the 


tide of conflict in favor of the Union, 
had the fascination that escape from 
almost certain death exercises on 
the imagination. In all, the couple 
traveled to Gettysburg three Aimee 
during their married life. 

On the first tour Mr. Gates found 
the scene of the battle but little 
changed. He fought the battle all ov- 
er again. By recognizing he land- 
marks he could tell what action had 
taken place here and the hazards he 
had. run under shell fire there, but 
the latter two times, he complained 
that there were so many changes that 
he was unable to locate the position 
of his company. Mr. Gates certainly 
was able to give a thrilling review of 
the battle because his story had the 
authenticity of actual experience. 

Mr. Gates had a notable: military 
record. Running off to the war at 
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sixteen years of age, he enlisted as a 
private in Co. C, 1st Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, August 10, 1861, was pro- 
moted to corporal, discharged Janu- 
ary 31, 1864. He re-enlisted the next 
day and continued in service at the 
front until he was mustered out, June 
20, 1865. 
Served During Civil War 

In other words, he served almost 
throughout the duration of the war. 
He was under fire in all the major en- 
gagements in the Richmond offensive 
and at Gettysburg, escaping with 
nothing more serious than a wound in 
the leg. At various times he had been 
transferred to Companies D and A. 

Joe Gates’ father, John Gates, died 
when the boy was but nine years of 
age. In accordance with custom, Joe 
and his five brothers, Harry, John, 
Fred, Bill and Gilbert, were bound 
out. Their only sister had died in 
childhood. 

All of the brothers, displaying un- 
exampled courage and _ patriotism, 
enlisted in the Federal army. Three 
of them, Fred, Joe and Bill, returned 
home, Gilbert was burned to death by 
the rebels and John and Harry never 
were heard of again. The assumption 
is that they were buried in unknown 
graves. 

Gilbert’s fate cast a pall of sor- 
row over Joe that time could not as- 
suage. Assigned to drive an ambu- 
lance wagon at one of the crutial 
battles of the war, Joe saw Gilbert ly- 
ing in a clump of woods, badly wound- 
ed. Although Joe’s wagon was load- 
ed to the limit with wounded men, 
he stopped with the intention of mak- 
ing an effort to rescue his brother. 

“Go on, Joe,’ the wounded youth 
called out, “you can pick me up next 
time.” 

Brother Was Burned To Death 

Joe went on to the first aid station, 
returning as quickly as he could, only 
to find that the rebels meanwhile had 
set fire to the woods. The flames 


burned with such fury that Gilbert 
and his wounded comrades must have 
been reduced to ashes. 

With the exception of four years 
on a farm at Henrietta and Mr. Gates’ 
incumbency as steward at The Home 
for the Aged at Martinsburg, Mrs. 
Gates has spent her entire life at 
Fredericksburg. While home is best, 
nevertheless she has traveled exten- 
Sively over the United States and in 
Canada. 

The climax of her traveling adven- 
tures was a trip to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands four years ago. In company 
with her daughter Elizabeth, she un- 
dertook, at the age of eighty-four, to 
visit her son Orville at Honolulu. She 
had a glorious time aboard — ship, 
proving to be the best sailor in the 
lot. Concerned with the misery of 
Elizabeth, who was sea-sick through- 
out the voyage, she told her, “If I had 
known you would get Sick like this, I 
never would have come on this trip.” 

Enjoyed Sights Of Hawaii 

And how was Mrs. Gates impress- 
ed with Waikiki Beach and all the 
charms of the Paradise of the Paci- 
fic? She says everything was won- 
derful. Flowers beyond compare and 
fruits that she did not know existed. 

Don’t you think this flowering tree 
is beautiful?” asked a lady. “You nev- 
er see anything like that in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gates, “T’ll 
admit we have no trees as beautiful 
back home, but I have peach trees 
I planted and tended myself and apple 
and cherry trees that you can’t grow 
here. Everything here is lovely and 
more abundant than I could have im- 
agined but the fruits and sights of 
home are best. I wouldn’t exchange 
them for these.” 

Home Comes First 

“Maybe,” she concluded, it’s home 
that makes things, even though they 
might be inferior, seem the best on 
earth.” 
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Home, children, friends, the church 


and God, are the sum total of life to 
Harriet Brumbaugh Gates. . 

Two of her,nine children are dead. 
Minnie, the oldest, who was married 
to Isaac Snare, also deceased, and 
Mary Ann, who died at six months of 
pneumonia, which had developed from 
whooping cough. 

The surviving children, in the or- 
der of their. age, are Corena Jane, 
better known .as Cora, of Williams- 
burg, widow. of the late William Hol- 
singer, George W., of Williamsburg, 
R. D., Elizabeth Nora, Esther, wife 
of Lewis K. Wineland, of Martins- 
burg, R. D., Elvin, Martinsburg, Dor- 
sey, Henrietta..and Levi Orville of 
Honolulu. 


Mrs. Gates is about to leave her 
old home to move to Martinsburg to 
the newly remodeled residence of her 
daughter Elizabeth. ‘Whatever Eliz- 
abeth thinks is best, is satisfactory 
with me,” she says. 


“Another thing I want to tell you 

is that my boys don’t get their love 
of hunting from the Gates’s. Neither 
Joe nor his father cared to hunt. They 
get it on my side. My father and 
Uncle John were great huriters. They 
never left an opportunity go by to 
shoot game or to fish. It’s not these 
Gates’s that have the skill. It’s the 
Brumbaugh in them.” 
' With that characteristic joking re- 
mark, we shall come to the end, with 
best wishes to Mrs. Gates for contin- 
ued good health.and, good cheer. 


Elder Sell Has Long TitevonGenies 


His vigorous physique and keen 
mentality at the age of ninéty-three 
have moved many admiring friends to 
ask Elder James A. Sell, “To what do 
you attribute your great age?” 

While this grand old Christian 
gentleman hesitates to answer fully 
for fear of his being charged with 
egotism, a trait that is contrary to 
an humble follower of the Master, he 
has submitted the following explana- 
tion to the By-Gone Days reporter. 
His philosophy of life, as set forth in 
the appended beautiful poem, reveals 
the secret. It is the submergence of 
self to service. 

As given in his own words, Elder 
Sell prefaces the poem with a short 
autobiographical sketch, to wit: 

Born Of Good Parents 

“I was born of good parents. From 
them I inherited-a strong constitution 
iron will and virtuous. habits of life 
that were the direct. result of their 
hristian influence. 

"My parents were pioneers in a 


rather poor hill country where nature’s 
wilds had to be subdued and a living’ 
for their eight sons wrung from an. 
unwilling’ soil. 


“My mother never heard: the word, 
vitamin. Nevertheless she put its in- 
tent into practice. For she knew how 
to grow cabbage, beans, potatoes and 
other vitamin bearing vegetables. in 
her garden. She knew, also, how. to 
cook them to satisfy the appetites of 
her hungry boys. and promote. their 
health and strength. Nor did she need 
to study cook books to learn the re- 
cipes. She had been trained in the 
housewifely arts before my father led 
her to the altar. | 


Habits Carefully Directed 

“Our habits and the company we 
kept were carefully directed and 
guarded. Once in the thoughtlessness 
of boyhood, I attempted to smoke a 
cigar. It made. me terribly sick In 
fact; it was the only time in my long 
life that I was sick. Instead of. call- 
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ing a doctor, mother treated me w'th 
a paddle. | . 

“It was the only whipping I ever 
received. The treatment was effica- 
cious. It was my first and last smoke. 
And insofar as liquor, tobacco, coffee 
and soft drinks are concerned, there 
is not a taint of any of them in my 
body. 

“Mother, in her rural, backwoods 
garden, always cultivated a bed of 
flowers, thus instilling into my mind 
a love for the beautiful. This doubt- 
less prompted me later on in life to 
‘write my emotions in verse, I will 
not say poetry, yet from compliments 
tendered me, I am made_ to believe 
that I have touched more hearts by 
my verse than by my public utter- 
ances from the pulpit. 


Entered Ministry Early In Life 

“Although my educational advan- 
tages in early life were very limited, 
I was called to the ministry while yet 
in my teens. Shortly after ordination 
I was inducted into the eldership and 
given charge of a district that now 
embraces six different congregations. 
I was then the youngest minister and 
elder in the Brotherhood. Now I am 
the oldest 

“T never received a salary. Was not 
Supported. Yet never refused a call. 
In all my seventy-two years in the 
ministry, I failed to fulfill appoint- 
ments but twice. In one thing at 
least I followed my Master, I follow- 
ed the trade of. carpenter. 

“I built houses, barns, wagons and 
furniture, raised a family and pur- 
chased a rather extensive library. Af- 
ter my retirement, I gave my books 
away, mostly to young people. Never 
owned a horse until middle age and 
no automobile at all. Much of my 
travel was on foot. Often, in bad 
weather, the exposure was beyond 
belief. 

“Was this a sacrifice? I never re- 
garded it as such. Preaching, to be 
effectual, must be drawn from the 


deeps of actual experience, aided by 
divine grace. Now, full of years and 
honors — more than are deserved — 
I am waiting at life’s western window 
for the final call. My only regret is 
that I could not do more to lift up our 
fallen race. 


Secret Of Great Age 

“T hereby append a poem that en- 

ters into the very fibre of my being, 

believing that it will answer, ‘The 
Secret of My Age’.” 

It is only a half truth the poet has 
sung 

Of the house by the side of the road. 

Our Master has neither a house or a 


home, . 

But He walked with the crowd by 
day; 

And I think when I read of the poet’s 
desire, 

That a house by the road would be 
good. 

But service is found in its tenderest 
form, 

When we walk with the crowd in the 
road. 


So let me walk with the men in the 
road; 

Let me seek out the burdens 
crush. 

Let me speak a kind word of good 
cheer to the weak, 

Who are falling behind in the rush. 

There are wounds to be _ healed; 
breaks we must mend; 

There’s a cup of cold water to give, 

And the man in the road by the side 
of his friend, 

Is the man who has learned how to 
live. 


that 


Then tell me no more of the house by 
the road: 

There is only one place where I can 
live. 

It’s there with the men who are toil- 
ing along, 

Who are needing the help I can give. 

It is pleasant to live in the house by 
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the way 
And befriend as the poet has said; 
But the Master is bidding, ‘““Bear ye 
their load, 
For your rest waiteth yonder ahead. 


I could not remain in the house by 
the road | 

And watch the toilers go by, 

Their faces beclouded with pain and 


with sin, 

So burdened, their strength nearly 
gone, 

Y’ll go by their side; I’ll speak in good 
cheer: 


I'll help them to carry their load, 
YV’ll smile at the man in the house by 


the way : 
As I walk with the crowd in the road, 


Out there in the road that goes by 
the house 

Where the poet is singing h‘s song, 

Y’ll walk and I’ll work midst the heat 
of the day 

And help falling brothers along; 

Too busy to live in the house by the 
way, 

Too happy for such an abode: 

And my heart sings its praises to the 
Master of all, 

Who is helping me serve in the road. 

JAMES A. SELL. 
Martinsburg, Pa. 





Mrs. Snowberger Tells Of Ore Mining at 
Ore Hill 


Little Sarah turned big, blue won- 
dering eyes on the sorrowing com- 
pany gathered by the cord bed on 
which her father lay. She was only 
three years old, therefore was too 
young to comprehend the tragedy of 
the scene. Yet after the lapse of 
three-quarters of a century every de- 
tail of that poignant incident is as 
clear in the mind of Mrs. Sarah Snow- 
berger, of Curryville, as if it had hap- 
pened but yesterday. 

Her father, Edward Pearson, young 
mine boss at the Ore Hill ore banks, 
was dying. He had contracted con- 
sumption. It likely was galloping con- 
sumption because he had hot been 
sick long before death claimed him. 

Watched Father Die 

“Come, Sarah,” said Uncle John, 
“Took at Pop.” Lifting the child to 
the rail below the foot board of the 
bed, she stood watching her father 
casp out his last breath. 

She did not understand why her 
mother was weeping and why Uncle 
John Figart, Uncle Christ Snyder and 


William Gorman, the other adults in 
the room, looked so solemn. A few 
years later, at the age of ten, when 
she was compélled to make her own 
living, she realized all too well what 
the early passing away of her father 
meant. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Pearson 
left a family of seven children, name- 
ly: Susanna, Maria, William, James, 
Samuel, Sarah, more familiarly cail- 
ed Sadie, and John, the baby, who 
lived only for five years. Mother 
Pearson kept her brood together on 
their 38-acre farm, near Ore Hill un- 
til her second marriage. 

Mother Married Again 

She married John McMahon, a 
wood chopper. Chopping wood was 
his régular trade, because he cut 
down the hard wood trees for the 
charcoal burners, who got the fuel 
ready for smelting the ore in the 
Sarah furnace situated where Sproul 
now is. 

The newly become Mrs. McMahon 
cold her farm, following which the 
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family moved to West Loop and from 
the latter place to MHollidaysburg 
where she died in 1868. After the 
mother’s death, the orphaned chil- 
dren made their home with their 
sister Maria, who had married Hez 
(Hezekiah) Malone, of Hollidaysburg. 
Mrs. Malone died when Sarah was 
ten. From that tender age, she was 
forced to go on her own. 

W:th recollection of the amount of 
work she was required to do, Mrs. 
Snowberger says she is inclined to 
believe the motive that prompted 
farmers to take children to raise was 
not so much pure and unadulterated 
human kindness as perhaps the de- 
sire for a hired laborer without hire. 

However, before we commence a 
narration of Mrs. Snowberger’s ex- 
periences as a family add‘tion, acquir- 
ed for working purposez, we shall go 
back with her to life at Ore Hill 
during its industrial era. 

Ore Mining Was Dangerous 

The hugh ore holes, partially over- 
grown, give to none except highly 
imaginative observers, but slight ves- 
tige of their former status. All though 
the little Saddie was a mere tot, the 
impressions made on her mind are 
perfectly distinct. She remembers 
how the miners dug out the ore from 
the rock strata in the open banks, 
sometimes burrowing so deep into the 
hillside as to cause a land slide 
which entombed the unfortunate men 
alive. 

That was the fate of poor Jimmy 
Dempsy. Jimmy was lame. Therefore 
when the premonitory shower of 
small stones warned the gang of ‘“bank- 
ers” that a slide was started, Jimmy 
could not run fast enough to escape. 
His fellow workmen frantically 
cleared away the debris with pick and 
shovel but when they reached the 
bruised body, it was too late. Jimmy 
was dead. 

While the open bank mining was 
the principal method of excavating 


the mineral ores, shafts also were 
sunk, following ore pockets into the 
depths of the earth. To guard again:t 
slides, they cribbed the walls of the 
shaft with props. 

Even so, it was no fun working at 
the bottom of the shaft. The “yellow 
belly” down below wanted to be sure 
the man turning the windlass with 
which the ore butket was lowered and 
drawn to the surface, did not have 
a grudge at him. Otherwise the op- 
erator might let the bucket drop pre- 
maturely. 

Head Injured By Ore Bucket 

Richard McNally, a cousin of Mrs. 
Snowberger, knew what that was like 
by actual experience. The man turn- 
ing the windlass, in a fit of anger 
against Mr. McNally, let the heavy 
bucket drop off the hook. It struck 
Mr. McNally on his head. 

While the impact did not crush the 
life out of him, the suffering to 
which he was subjected afterward 
was almost beyond endurance. At 
times his head hurt him so severely 
that he wore a path through the lin- 
oleum in the kitchen by his desperate 
pacing back and forth when the 
spasms of pain beset him. 

The miners worked hard. During 
their time off they took their recre- 
ation equally as strenuously. Noth- 
ing seemed to be so much to their 
liking as a browl. They let no op- 
portunity pass to pick a fight with 
the farmer boys, whom they called 
“buck wheaters.” The latter, in 
turn dubbed the miners “yellow bel- 
lies.” 

When the yellow bellies and buck 
wheaters came together, virtually no 
one on either side came off without 
one or more black eyes. On election 
days, both gangs lit out for Wood- 
bury and painted the town red. Com- 
ing home in the night by way of the 
“barrens,” the Ore Hillers could hear 
them hoot and yell a mile away 

Following the abandonment of the 
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iron mines at’ Ore Hill, the yawning 
sha. s remained as.a trap to- unwary 
feet. Sunk:.in :the most unexpected 
places, alongside’ the highway or 
across a path that was used as a short 
cut, they were really dangerous to the 
wayfarer after night fall. 

- Some had caved. in, ieaving ugly 
chasms. Others, resisting the  on- 
slaughts of time and weather, were 
open, covered in casual haphazard 
fashion with fence rails and_ brush. 
While they served no useful purpose 
known to man, yet they were used 
as convenient first aids. to, bashful 
young men, who could not muster up 
courage to ask to see the girl of their 
choice home from meeting. Bashful 
Simon would step up and suggest that 
he would walk along to keep the lady 
from falling into the shafts. 

Camp Meeting At Ore Hili 

During the course of the ‘interven- 
ing years, Mrs. Snowberger has had 
many a hearty laugh about a similar 
incident connected with walking home 
from “bush” meeting. The late J. A. 
J. Williams, Methodist preacher, of 
Roaring Spring, affectionately  re- 
membered by the people of.the Cove 
for his work in forwarding Christian- 
ity, was holding evangelistic services 
in the camp. meeting woods. at. Ore 
Hen, 

On this particular Sunday, the 
young peop!te, who attended Sunday 
school at the Oak Grove school, house 
in the afternoon made out to. go.to 
bush meeting that evening in a body. 
They walked, of course. When :Christ 
Teeter, who that evening was a sort 
of lone cavalier, more bent on playing 
jokes than “Seeing Nellie Home,” had 
counted noses, there were thirty-eight 
all told. 

Coming home, the boys and girls 
paired off. Wayne Noggle and Dave 
Stern had solicitously offered. to: save 
Sadie Pearson and her chum Barbara 
Hoover from stepping into the treach- 
erousS. ore pits. Christ Teeter, amused 


himself strix:ng matches to see who 
the different couples were.., His re- 
marks, when he_ discovered their 
identity, made sometimes in English 
and sometimes in “Dutch,” as suited 
best, kept the crowd laughing the 
whole w2y home. 


Walking Was Popular Sport 

Such .fun: as: they had.in the pre- 
automobile age! All the young 
folks in. the community walked. to- 
gether to and from church, singing 
schools and “quiltins”, infectious good 
spirits joining them together in the 
bonds of a fellowship that warmed 
the heart. 

Mrs. Snowberger does. not. recall 
whether any of the ore “bankers’’ ev- 
er fell into. the shafts or not. They 
certainly were a reckless crew and 
when the gang of fighting “yellow 
bellies” were liquored up, it’s quite 


‘likely the trees in the barrens: started 


walking or even giggling around. in 
the figures of Fisher’s Hornpipe. 

Pete Strayer, old time tar burner, 
one day couldn’t get thru the “barns’”’ 
on account of the trees going on that 
kind of rampage. Returning to the 
home of John. Clapper, father of the 
late Pete Clapper, who lived on the 
present I, .F.. Zook: fruit) farm, Pete's 
horse, responding to the irresponsible 
tugs of the linez, after wandering 
hither and yon, finally lodged the tar 
wagon between two trees. 

Horse Knew The Way Home 

Unable to extricate it, Pete eventu- 
ally hit on the bright idea of unhitch- 
ing the horse and. riding it, meanwhile 
letting the animal find its own way 
to its stable. 

Arrived home, Pete Clapper, in- 
censed at the absence of the wagon, 

angrily asked: 

“Where’s the wagon?” 

“Im mittes im ibarns,” (In the wdea 
dle of. the barrens). answered. Pete 
Strayer. 

Taken Into Schafer Family: 

Thrown on her own resources, Sad- 
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ie, the orphan, was taken into the 
home of August Schafer when she 
was only twelve years old. «The 
Schafers were German born, their 
tongues still thick with their native 
brogue. 


Therefore when Mrs. Anastasia 
Schafer gathered up the milk pails 
the first even:ng Sadie had come 
into the family and told the little gir! 
to help .milk, speaking in German, 
Sadie did not understand the language 
but she understood the intention all 
too well. It was not long until she 
not only did all the milking but ail 
the heavy work, meanwhile absorb- 
ing German to the extent that she 
could speak and read it fluently, as 
_ well as write the German script. 

The agitation afoot nowadays to 
abolish the employment of children 
for gain and which many fond par- 
ents seem to interpret as a license to 
keep their young hopefuls from soil- 
ing their hands with work of any 
kind, is a strange doctrine to Mrs. 
Snowberger. She wonders whether the 
children today, carefree and with un- 
limited opportunities for schooling 
and social diversions, fully appreciate 
their good fortune. 

Routine Began At5 A. M. 

As soon as Anastasia Schafer’s 
young helper had been trained to the 
running of the household, her daily 
routine began at 5. o’clock in the 
morning. Hurriedly dressing, she 
went downstairs, made the fire and 
cooked breakfast, after which she 
called her elders, who had remained 
abed. 

Breakfast over, she milked the 
cows, strained the milk and kept peg- 
ging away at whatever household 
work needed to be done untii 10 o’- 
clock at midnight. That was quitting 
time. During the School term, the on- 
ly leisure for study was.after that 
hour. If she chose to study as long 
as she could keep her eyes open, that 
‘was her affair. 


_ Mrs. Schafer was kind but nowise 
indulgent. Constantly ailing and train- 
ed in the German tradition that a wo- 
man’s career is working as hard as 
her health and strength will stand, 
she kept Sadie busy. If there was 
nothing else to do, Mrs. Schafer laid 
out a stint of sewing, knitting or rug 
making. No good German woman, she 
believed, ‘ever sat idle. 

The August Schafer family lived 
along the present Cove Lane road, 
now the Harry Stacey farm. Back of 
the hcuse, on the hillside toward the 
north, Louie Schafer, August’s broth- 
er, tended a vineyard in which he grew 
seven different kinds of grapes. 


Manufactured Much Wine 

Calling into use his knowledge of 
making wine, which seems a natural 
heritage of the German born, Louie 
made as high as five barrels of wine 
in the fall. Grinding the luscious 
bunches through the cider mill, he put 
the juice and pulp in to a great hogs- 
head having a bung hole a foot or 
so above the ground. 

After allowing the juice to stand a 
day or two, he drew the bung to let 
the liquid drain into another barrel, 
so long as it ran clear. As soon as it 
began to show a trace of sediment, 
Louie plugged the bung back into the 
hole and, if it was a good year for 
apples, he poured a barrel of apple 
cider into the hogshead over’ the 
“pommies.” He called the resultant 
schnapps grape cider. It was potent 
stuff, packing a wallop powerful 
enough to lay out a mule team. 

Wine Drinking Was Social Custom 

The Schafer men had imported the 
European custom of drinking wine 
as freely aS water. With them it was 
a special sign of hospitality and 
friendship to share a social glass with 
visitors. The Schafers were Catholics. 
When Father Bradley, Father Wat- 
ers, or whoever the current rector of 
the Newry Roman Catholic parish 
happened to be, made a pastoral call, 
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wine was served invariably. Jake 
Diehl, late brother of John Diehl of 
Curryville, also was a visitor who 
rated a friendly glass or two. 

Jake always rode a sleek, well-fed 
horse when he came to call on Aug- 
ust and Louie. A mutual love of 
horseflesh, aS well as the ability to 
converse well in “Dutch” made Jake’s 
company very desirable to his hosts. 
His propensity to tell good jokes and 
spook stories was another agreeable 
asset in their eyes. 

However, when'‘some of the charac- 
ters from Martinsburg, noted for their 
chronic thirst, came around lured by 
visions of Louie’s sparkling wine, they 
got not so much as a smell. 

“We're not running a dram shop,” 
was August’s comment after they had 
departed. 

Snow on the ground and the ting- 
ling, invigorating air set the scene 
for going sled riding that winter day 
many years ago when John Stone- 
rook was buried. Mr. Stonerook, 
cousin of H. B. Stonerook, postmas- 
ter at Curryville, and grandfather of 
Miss Ora Stonerook, of Martinsburg, 
had lived on the farm later known as 
the George Hoover farm, now owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ear! Steele. 

August Schafer and his family had 
invited some of the neighbors to get 
into the sled and go along to the fun- 
eral. Although the Schafers and the 
Tom McMasterz, who lived on the 
present Charles Shoemaker farm on 
the crest of the hill at Cove Lane 
crossing, commanding a view of mag- 
nificent distances, were Catholics, 
they made a point of attending the 
funeral services held for their non- 
Catholic friends. 


Traveled To Funeral On Sleds 
Thus, on this sparkling day in the 
dead of winter we find our sledding 
party, subduing their conversation to 
low tones and the gravity becoming 
to the occasion, driving on the road 
leading to Saxton, enroute to the late 
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John Stonerook home near Henriet- 
ta. 

Nezr the present Christ Roudabush 
home, they overtook three young 
men, who were walking to the funer- 
al. Stopping the team, Mr. Schafer 
invited them to ride. Although Sadie 
Pearson was too shy to speak a word 
beyond the greeting politeness made 
obligatory, it must be confessed that 
she raised appraising glances now 
and then. Ruse 
_ She thought them very personable. 
She knew they were the Snowberger 
boys, of Curryville. They had passed 
the Schafer place frequently, travel- 
ing on foot to and from the:r work. 
They were lime burners. Tall, - lithe, 
their slender build rather disguised 
their strength. 

The fair, rosy cheeked one in che 
black hat was John, the oldest of the 
trio. He was the talker. Jake, med- 
ium complexioned, was the one in 
the gray hat. Somewhat backward, 
he spoke only when spoken to. Hen- 
ry, the dark one, w:th the coal black 
hair and laughing black eyes, and 
wearing a brown hat, never opened 
h’s mouth. 


Rode In Sled With Future Husband 

Sometimes impending events cat 
their shadow before. But nothing hap- 
ened at this casual meeting to por- 
tend that Sadie had met her intend- 
ed husband. A. good many years were 
to intervene before she and Jacob 
Snowberger were married. 

John and Henry, within the next 
few years, died of consumption, be- 
fore either was out of his twenties. 
John and Jake in 1876 built the brick 
house in Curryville, now the home of 
their nephew, D. P. Brown and his 
family. After living there a_ short 
time, with their sister Nancy as 
housekeeper, they sold out to their 
father, the late Daniel D. Snowber- 
ger, and went west. 

The hardships endured on their 
lonely claim in central Kansas, de- 
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veloped the seeds of the dread disease, 
which cost John’s life in another half 
dozen years. The boys abandoned 
their little western cabin and came 
back home. 

Meanwhile, Sadie Pearson went the 
even tenor of her way, working hard 
for the Schafers, with whom she liv- 
ed twenty-seven years all told, nurs- 
ing Anastasia through her last sick- 
ness, Louie, Mary Earlenbaugh, aunt 
of the late David Earlenbaugh, Mart- 
insburg merchant, who was August 
Schafer’s second wife, and at last 
_ August him<elf. He died in 1898. 

Went Shopping On Horseback 

Of course, the monotony of the 
daily grind was broken by good times 
now and then. Sadie had her driving 
horse, proud, fractous and a_ fast 


stepper., She kept him brushed and 
curried until he had a sheen like vel- 


vet. Any time she wanted to go with 
the second Mrs. Schafer to the Re- 
formed church at East Shapsburg or 
to Roaring Spring or’ Martinsburg to 
shop, she put the harness on the 
prancing horse, and away they went. 

In spite of their different religious 
faiths the Schafer folks lived very 
harmoniously. There were no dissen- 
sions on account of it whatsoever. 
Sadie and the second Mrs. Schafer 
were accustomed to accompany Mr. 
Schafer to mass at either Newry or 


Ore Hill. Yes, the local Catholics had 


church in the railroad station at Ore 
Hill. Priests from Newry or. Holli- 
daysburg held services in the sta- 
tion about once a month. 

Fifty years ago, Oak Grove was 
still close enough to frontier days 
that the social recreations of the peo- 
ple, women folks especially, took on 
the form of helping a neighbor’ to 
get his chores done. In other words, 
their idea of a social was to turn 
work into play. That was the reason 
for the popularity of apple schnitz- 
ings, corn huszkings, quiltings and 
the like. 


Community Spirit Manifested 

Instead of being welded together 
by black or brown. shirt _ societies, 
having sinister political designs as 
their common aim, the community 
spirit manifested itself by the insig- 
nia of the helping hand. Nobody ever 
got stuck for want of volunteer ser- 
vices. 

Therefore when John Noggile built 
his new house, the neighbors felt 
there ought to be some kind of share 
the work house warming to duly cele- 
brate. Mrs. Noggle décided to have 
a quilting. A novelty was introduced 
by putting two quilts in the frames 
at the same time. 

Two teams of quilters were chosen, 
the old women’s team and the young 
women’s eight on a side. The older 
folks worked up-stairs, the younger 
ones on the first floor. The contest to: 
win started in: dead earnest at. the 
word go. My, how the needles twinkled 
and nimble fingers flew! 

Every now and then some one from 
the one group or the other would 
sneak into the respective work rooms. 
to spy out which team was ahead. 

“Oh, we’ll beat those young girls,” 
said the older women, “they haint up 
to it like us.” 

Two Quilts Completed In A Day 

Nevertheless, when the last stitch 
was put in and the last knot tied, the 
girls called out “Finished” at just 
about the identical moment their eld- 
ers were through. Two quilts at a 
sitting was considered such a good 
job that Wayne Noggle declared, 
“Now we must have a party.” 

Well, the neighbors were called in 
and they had a party. A big one, 
with eats and fun galore. 

August Schafer had immigrated to 
this country in 1854. He used often 
to remark to his family and various 
guests, “If my father hadn’t bailed 
so much, I never would have seen 
America.” 

By endorsing other people’s notes 
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Mr. Schafer had impoverished him- 
self. The children were obliged to 
strike out for themselves. August, or 
Augustus as he had been christened, 
chose to come to the United States. 
He labored as a farm hand until he 
had saved sufficient money to bring 
his wife and children over. 

However, he prospered. America 
was a good land, he said. He was well 
satisfied and had not the least desire 
to return to the land of his birth. 

Was Married In 1903 

Jacob Snowberger’s first wife, 
Nancy Quarry, died in the fall of 
1901. He was united in marriage with 
Sarah J. Pearson, April 5, 1903. The 
bride came to her husband’s home, 
the frame house in Curryville, built 
in 1876 for Grossmommy Sallie 
Snowberger, Jacob’s grandmother, 
widow of Yuckel (Jacob) Snowberg- 
er, who died at the old Snowberger 
homestead on Hickory Bottom, which 
is the present Clarence Frederick 
farm. 

Daniel D. Snowberger, father of 
Jacob, lived in close proximity to his 
widowed mother, Grossmommy Sal- 
lie, on what is now the Andy Kauff- 
man property, formerly owned by the 
late Jacob Stonerook. His sons, care- 
ful workmen and handy with tools 
appertaining to almost any trade, 
made a standing joke out of Pap’s 
chimney. 

The boys told their father that was 
no way to build a chimney. Unheed- 
ing, Mr. Snowberger proceeded ac- 
cording to his own notion, setting the 
bricks sidewise instead of laying 
them flat and paying but little atten- 


tion to approved methods for insuring 
fire protection. Thereafter when not 
infrequently coals of fire fell from 
the chimney to the kitchen floor, 
Pap remained completely unconcern- 
ed. Curiously enough the house nev- 
er caught afire. 


Men Were Expert Hunters 

Pap was more expert as a hunter 
than at brick laying. Game, unnum=- 
bered, large and small, fell to the un- 
erring aim of his gun, a rifle convert- 
ed into a shot gun. It bears the name 
of Peter White, the maker. Now, in 
the posession of Mrs. Sadie Snow- 
berger, no one knows how many gen- 
erations of her late husband’s family 
owned the old relic. John, Jake and 
Henry did not need a gun to go rab- 
bit hunting. They had better success 
digging them out of their burrows. 
On one such hunting expedition, the 
three lads came home with twenty- 
three cotton tails they had dug out. 


Although Mrs. Snowberger lives 
alone since her late husband’s death 
nearly three years ago, she is far 
from being lonely. Born March 8, 
1859, she is in her eightieth year. On 
account of a painful foot affliction, 
she is physically somewhat incapacit- 
ated. But mentally, she is as alert as 
she ever has been. 


She reads a great deal, the 
Bible being the mainstay of her life 
and her favorite literature. House- 
work and gardening occupy a_ great 
deal of her time. Neighbors drop in 
and the activities she can see from 
her window in the busy little village 
keep the hours moving fleetly. 
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Willie And His Friend Enter Politics Sponsoring The 
Ticket Which Favors Handing Out More Money 
To The “No Workers” 


Bugtown, 
20th Oct., 1938. 
Deare Unkel Sammy:- 

Whew, i bean orl in a swet count 
uv elecshuneering. i noes now wy the 
fellers wot gits the offices doze now- 
thin but sticks thair hands in thair 
pockits an looks wise and draws thair 
checks after thay gits in. thay gits 
so dog-goned tired gittin in that it 
entitles them to go no the retired 
list after thay’s leckted. 

me an Posey Clopheel (his reel 
name is Cecil Percy, wun uv them air 
fancy names his Mom tooken outa a 
story book befor she noed wot he 
wud grow up inter), but we calls him 
Posey counta he always got sich a 
sweet perfumed breath from havin 
rot-gut under his belt steddy. 

well, me an Posey is out to git us 
leckted on the ‘“40$ evry Saterday 
nite” ticket. we red in the papers 
about how thay is going to give the 
poor no-workers 30$ every Thursday 
out in Californy. shucks, they will 
have the 30 spent by Saterday nite 
wen thay reely kneads it fur to raze 
ned on. 

enny ways, wy don’t thay ast fur 
sumthin worth wile spendin wen 
thays got the votes fur to git it. us 
no-workers is goin fur the poles full 
tilt. the lame, the halt, the blind, them 


wots got bats in the belfry an the 
sick wot we got to kerry in on thair 
beds. yes sir, the sky’s the limit, so 
iffen you wants 40$ fur to blow 
in evry Saterday nite vote fur youres 
trooley. An Posey, i neerly furgits 
the little flower with the skunk cab- 
bige breth. heel hand out wot is left 
after i gits my commission fur thunk- 
ing up the brite idee. 


i got it all figered out ware to git 
the kale, too. them blokes wot’s run- 
nin around, with crockerdile teers in 
thair eyes, a-sayin, “i want a job, i 
wants nothin frum ennybody but the 
rite to work.’’ weel git the money 
frum them. 


ennybody wots sich a blamed loon- 
ey gink that he can’t be happy les- 
sen heze got work, weel charge him 
fur the privilege, yes sir, weel lay a 
tax on employment. weel fix it soze 
the pay checks goze thru our hands 
then we gives the krazy galoots wot 
thinks that work is the lot uv man 
the chanct fur to keep us on easy 
street. vote fur me and Posey an git 
gypped. wots the use uv a sucker 
bean borned evry minit iffen you 
don’t pick his pockets in the name uv 
polyticks. 


Youres trooley, 
WILLIE WEARYEASY, 
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The Doctor Diagnoses Willie’s Pain In The Side As 
Neuralgia Which Resulted From Lying In The 
Cellar During Warm Weather 


Foozy Belfry, 
| July 29, 1938. 
Deare Unkel Sammy:- | 
My pop’s got a pane. Here the other 
ebening wen he was reedin the paper, 
he busted out laffin like heze went 
dippy all of a suddent. 
“Pop,” I sez, “Let me see the fun- 
nies.” : 
“Yes,” ‘my mom, she. chimes in, 
“Nobody else gits a chanct at the 
komics till yure pop has them red 
frontwards and backwards and hind 
side befornist an has the paper so 
mixt up evry wich way that you can’t 
find nothin without wareing yureself 
out an gittin riled up in yure temper 
’till yure fit to be tied. Wot’s so ding- 
gummed funny? Let me an the kid 
see sumthin to laff at wunst. Good- 
ness noes we nead sumthin to cheer 
us up soze our faces don’t git freezed 


in ‘a permnunt sour pus, the way 
things air arotind hear.” i 
“To, harr, vharr’’: laffs..:myiv pop: 


“Wot d’ye think? It sez here that a 
bunch uv: no-workers on a rode pro- 
jeck out in Michigan went on strike 
pbecoz the 4-man, the old bloke, wud- 
dent let the fellers off at 10 o’clock 
fur tea. Huh, haw-ho, thay all went 
out an the 4-man coaxed them back. 
He sez, sez he, cum back, boys, you'll 
git time off fur tea evry time you gits 
dry’ he sez.” 

“Wot gives them sich a yen fur 
tea?” I sez. “Is thay practising up 


fur hi sassiety, soze wen thay gits 
ast to a pink tea thay noes jist how 
to lap the tea outa the soccer and 
how to pint your little finger strait 
north-east all nice and polite?” 

‘Aw, shit up,’ sez pop. ~““Dort 
talk so dast dum. The kinda tea thay 
drinks is the kind you guzzles outa a 
bottle wen you sneeks behint a tree 
or sumthin so the 4-man kin let on he 
don’t see you. Good fur the Michi- 
ganders. Thay’s got the spirit.” 


_ Then he laffs an laffs till he holds 
his side and yells fur help count of a 
sharp pane in his side. Deke Skin- 
ner, Jr., sez as how it mite be a wish 
bone in pop’s pendix, coz he sez he 
seed some fethers around our ash pile 
wot looked like wun of thair dum- 
mynick hens wot disappeered. Mebbe 
the wish bone got crossways. Sum 
time wen he haint lookin, I’me a-goin 
to nock his smart block off. 

Doc Shadsides sez as how it’s new- — 
ralgy that pop picked up a-layin in 
the celler during them hot days last 
week soze he wuddent hafta fan his- 
self. It wud be 2 bad iffen he got 
péndicitis becoz wen he gits sick us 
kids gotta set rite alongsides ware 
heze bedded down an keep fannin him 
else he lows heel git up an give us 
hail Columbia with his razor strap or 
his fists. Pleeze send us a lectrick 
fan an electric wires to run it. 

Youres trooley, 
WILLIK WEARYEASY, Jr. 
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Willie Appeals To Uncle Sam For Release From The Jail- 
house So He Can Work For The $40 Each 
Saturday Job 


Lousy-Wowsy Jailhouse, 
38rd Nov, 1938. 
Deere Unkel Sammy:+ 
this is to let you no thay’s got me 
in the jail house. how soon kin you 
bale me out? i bean hear a cuppley 
weaks now an i got about slept out. 
you no it wud Kinda give you a 
black eye fur to have wun uv your 
grate pollytishuns in the coop, with 
leckshun day rite on top uv us. 


sides it haint none uv my fault 
that ime looking out from behind 
bars. it’s all along uv a jew. them 
pesky jews kin do you behind yure 
back same as in front uv your face. 
this hear Jake Schmidtmann, hearin 
about my new 40$ evry Saterday Nite 
politickle party got me in dutch with 
a kinda brain storm idee ha got. 


Jake, heze wun uv these hear fish- 
ency experts, a fishency expert is 
a chap wot learns his job outa a 
book then goze around the country 
telling other fellers wots rong. with 
the way thay’s doin thair jobs. 

Jake, he cum tu me an sez, “Looky 
hear, Willie, you got sumthing. this 
hear 40$ evry Saterday nite fur to 
blow in is a lucky strike. first place, 
you got Sunday fur to recooperate in. 
soonze peepul git took with the no- 
shun, weel let them jine on a per- 
centage basis of a advance payment 
of a $ a weak outa the 40 we gits fur 
them. then we gits them registered 


fur votin. We gotta have skads of 
voters fur to vote us inter the well- 
paid jobs. 

“ile give myself a bonus outa the 
advance colleckshuns uv hai a $ a 
head, then i sets up the drinks fur 
all the voters you brings in to be reg- 
istered. the more voters, the more 
drinks. iffen you brings in enuff you 
kin swim in it. Oi, oi! yure tootin, 
this is a-goin to be eazy street fur 
1S.” 

well, i goze out an brings in 3 uv 
our We Don’t Works. Tony, a wop; 
Dutchie, wot still sez, yaw, yaw, wen 
he nods his hed fur yes, an a smoke 
from Alabam. we takes us a few 
snifters on the way to the register 
offs. 

soonze we gits our cards fixt up, 
Dutchie starts to holler “Heil Hit- 
ler.” that starts off the wop. he yells 
“Rah, rah, Mussilini’ and then the 
coon pipes up, “Down with Linkum.” 
next thing a Murican Legion feller 
cums up an socks Dutchie on the jaw, 
we all starts mixing our fists an 
next thing i noes, hear i am in the 
jail house, sleepin it off. 

telegraft this block head uv a war- 
den fur to let me out soze i kin git 
myself lécted to the job uv gittin 
payed 40$ evry Saterday nite fur to 

Youres trooley, 


git a stummick full uv abundent life. 
WILLIE WEARYEASY, 
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Willie Is Nearly Suffocated When He Backs Into A Nest 
Of Skunks While Attempting To Evade His Wife At 
A Picnic So That He Might Date The Widow 


Sweet Roses-Nit, 
4 Awgust, 1938 
Deare Unkel Sammy:— 


evrything is under destruction. i 
wuz berried an made a cumback an 
haint got nary a friend in the world 
sense. O, woe is me! 


you no this hear is the picnick 
seezun. thair is a picknick evry rainy 
day an most evry day it don’t rain. 
i-like-ta vacashun around durin hot 
wether, so i bean tendin picknicks 
reguler, gitting my forchunne tolled 
and cuttin up didoes to beet the band. 
picknicks is lotsa fun only you got 
to raze us no-workers’ wages er eise 
we can’t git us as mutch uv the abun- 
dance uv life as is a-comin to us. ide 
say about 200 bucks mite purty nigh 
see us thu. 

well, i went to the Fakers Harvest 
Community picknick at Splinter Hol- 
ler. my wife Baloney an the hole pas- 
sel of kids went too. the only way 
i cud give them the slip wuz i snuck 
off inter the bushes behint the woods. 
i had dated up the Widdy Briteyes but 
the old wooman kept follerin me. 

i got away frum her at last an 
crowled on my hand and nees, backing 
inter the undergrowth soze i cud 
keep my eye peeled out fur the mis- 


sus. rite away i backed myself inter 
a pole cat an about 17 young wuns. 
thay all lets loose with their perfum- 
ing apparatus an ding-gummed iffen 
thay dident dast neer strangle me. 
i wuz sick as a dog, but i finely got 
home an just layed on the porch an 
suffered. 

wen the missus got home she hold 
her noze an calls the fire company. i 
streaked fur the wood house so thay 
don’t drownd me. thay turn on the 
wotter till thay got me soaked like a 
wet dish rag atween the cracks in 
the boards, then Fire Cheaf Scrug- 
gins sez: 

“Let’s bury him. That shure 
draw the stink off.” 

well thay digs a hole an puts me 
in, leavin only my hed  stickin out. 
but doggone them varmints, thay 
picked out the sunniest place thay cud 
find. wen I wuz roasted to a peace 
of red beaf, Balooney lissened to my 
cries ef anguish an digs me out. 

i hunted a shady place an set my 
rocking chair in Balooney’s cow-cum- 
ber patch becoz that wuz the coolest 
spot i noed. she haz bean bellering at 
me ever sense. iam a poor, pestered 
an down-trod critter. wot kin i do? 

Youres trooley, 
WILLIE WEARYEASY. 


will 
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The Project In Which Willie Jr. Took So Much Interest 
| Was Greatly Damaged When His Dad Closed 
His Mouth At The Wrong Time 


Kookoo Korners, 
September 8, 1938. 
Deer Unkel Sammy:- 

My pop, he bit off the tail of my 
projeck and it’s too hot an dry to 
thunk up a-nothern so i haint got no 
projeck no more. 

all the kids around hear have got 
sum kinda projeck fur to talk hig 
about to the nabors. Chips Skinner, 
heze got calfs; Tub Lardis, heze got 
pigs and Hank Brooms got chickens. 
so i gits to thinkin wot kinda projeck 
i cud hav wot wud take no work on 
wud bring me fame and forchune. 

Thinks i to myself ile hafta to 
thunk up a big wun. Sumthing the git 
my name in the paper, but it wud 
hafta be a settin job soze i cud putt 
my brane to it withouten bean dis- 
turbed. 

Quick as a flash the grate ©xpur- 
iment sprung in my mind. ide raze 
checkerboard mices fur my projeci. 
yes sir, i cud see the papers rite up 
about Willie Wearyeasy, Junior, the 
Christofer Columbus of sience, the 
gate discoverer of spotted mices. 

i had Tootles, the white mouse Aunt 
Smootsie had give me fur a pet. Mices 
hunt thair own feed and thay don’t 
git no distempers or nofhin like calfs 
an pigs an chickins do an you don’t 
hafta build houses fur them becoz 


thay cums an lives in your Sellers 
an cupboards. thay haint no trubbel 
a-tall an they plays ketch so cute on 
the floor and your beds. 

well, i had things all figgered out 
fur my projeck when pop putts the 
climax to the hole thing. Pop, he wuz 
stretched out on the floor taken his 
daily snooze with his mouth open a- 
snorin like a saw mill. my little white 
Tootle, on witch i had pinned sich 
highhopes, runned inter pop’s mouth. 
afore it cud git turned around an git 
away, he snapped his jaws shut an 
bit mousie’s tail spang off. it got so 
skeered it runned off an now i haint 
saw it since. 

Mebbe you kin send me a Sircular 
tellin me wot kinda projeck i kin take 
up fur a money maker without no 
work, 

Yours in hope, 
WILLIE WEARYFASY. 

P. S. Pop sez sense you has got 
childish an air throwin all kinds of 
money around, will you git him a 
new suit. He haint got none sense a 
pole cat got mad at him. He sez he 
wuddent bé pertickler wot kinda suit 
fur nothin, he wants a spang-up good 
heed git iffen he had to pay fur it his- 
self but iffen he gits it free grattis 
wun. Heel look fur it in the next mail. 

W. W., Jr. 
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Willie Laments Not Leaving Jail Until After Election, 
He Can’t Find A Christmas Turkey, But He 
Has A Great Money-Making Plan 


Sour Crout Rouse-Mit, 
7,.Dec. 1938, 


Deere Unkel Sammy:- 
ime takin my pensil in hand fur to 
let you no i haint got no turkey fur 


Christmas. wen i gits putt outa the 
jail house, leckshun is over an the 
40$ evry Saterday nite party . got 
routed up Salt River so fur you can’t 
find hide, hair ner feet. tracks. uv 
them. 

ez fur ez havin 40$ in my jeans, i 
haint even got 40 cents an all the 
fellers wot usta raze turkeys clost 
aroun here hev quit the. biznuss. 
mebbe thay got tired sleepin. with 
them. 

i hev my pinyun about a man wot 
sleeps with a hole flock uv turkeys 
an a dog to boot. enny body wot haint 
more perticler than that, i hopes he 
gits fulla flees. you hasta lay eroun 


in the bushes an be a dast good turk- | 


ey caller an hev both eyes skunt out 
looking fur trubble befor you kin 
grab wun off. 

now the neardest turkey razer is 
so fur away i haint got no gas an it’s 
too fur to walk in wun nite soZe it’s 
sour crout an hog flitch at the 
Wearyeasies fur Christmas an. that 


haint no way fur.to treet a poor no- 
worker wot’s jist got outa the coop 
ware sour crout is daily fare. i haint 
got the smell outa my cloes yet an 
little Willie sez iffen i wuz to stand 
up with a barl uv cabbage heds he 
wuddent no witch wuz his pop. 

sense my 40$ Evry Saterday Nite 
brite idee went flooey, i got a nother 
smart plan wot will putt me on top 
uv the world an won’t cost you a red 
cent, Sammy, ole top. just send me, 
express prepayed, wun uv your dis- 
carded printin presses wot you prints 
20$ long greens. with. 

i haint carin how old an secunt 
handed it is jist so it works, iffen the 
bills cum out the printin kinda smear- 
ed like ile jist kerry ’em eround in 
my pockit fur a cupple days an it 
will look like old money wots bean 
putt to hard use making whoopee 
with. . 

send a ton uv the kinda paper made 
with the silk floss in it wot you uses 
fur printin press money an a barl er 
2 uv green ink. ide like fur to start. 
making money rite away. i gotta 
ketch up a-gittin red uv the big thirst 
i got wen i wuz in the jail house, 

Youres trooley, 
WILLIE WEARYEASY. 
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